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“Satisfaction or Money Back” 


The publishers of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement in this magazine under the following 
conditions: that any merchandise purchased by a subscriber on account of 


its advertising appearing in THE HALF-CENTURY, the same proving 
unsatisfactory and the fact being brought to our attention by the 30th of 
the month of issue in which said advertisement appears—your money will 
be refunded by either the manufacturers or by us under our unqualified 
guarantee of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 


CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES 


Each month we will send out a few sample copies of THE HALF- 
CENTURY MAGAZINE; and therefore, if you receive a copy and have 
not already subscribed, you may know by this notice that the same was 
sent to you as a Sample Copy. We are positive you will like our Magazine 
after having received the first copy, and would greatly appreciate your 
subscription—which is only $1.00 a year. We ask that each person re- 
ceiving a sample copy (and also regular subscribers) show the Magazine 
to others, hoping that they, too, will like our Magazine and subscribe. We 
take pleasure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mail your sub- 
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OUR SECOND ANNIVERSARY 
WO years ago, August, 1916, marked the birth of a publica- 
tion, which was intended “to fill a long felt want,” and to 
meet the requirements of the general public. This being the 
object, nothing but facts in plain, common sense English, 
were used to explain topics of the day, domestic science and other in- 
teresting subjects. 
During the first two or three issues of the magazine, much time was 
devoted to starting a circulation both by subscription as well as ad- 
vance agency work. For inducement and general interest, a page was 
devoted to fashions, the models being members of the race, something 
which was never attempted by any other publication. A race news 
column was another feature which added to the charm of the maga- 
zine, women’s club notes, poems, stories using only Colored characters, 
jokes, etiquette, and such other articles as could be obtained which per- 
tained to advancement of the race. 
The cover designs were planned to feature pictures appropriate 
to the season of the year; and as the object and purpose of the maga- 
zine was to give plain facts which dealt with Colored life in general, 
the models for the cover page were also members of the race. From 
month to month, however, added attractions were given, and many 
of the subscribers framed each picture so that they could point out to 
their friends the work of their people. This proved that the efforts 
put forth to render the kind of service the Half-Century was trying 
to give, were worth while. 





HE longer the work was continued, the better it grew. Gradually, 
we were able to get in touch with some of the best story-writers 
of the race. They have proved themselves to be invaluable in sending 
manuscripts which were so splendid and so original, that we were 
able to create enough interest among the masses to get new subscribers 
every time they were published. This makes us swell our chests 
with bride to know that we were fortunate enough to find such 
treasures, who were eager to do something 
towards helping this new periodical to live. 
Among our best authors, are Maggie Shaw 
Fullilove, Y. Andrew Roberson, Florence 
Moss Blackwell, Frankie Carter DeBerry, 
Caroline Lamar, Shedrick James Reid, Nel- 
lie M. Jordan, Henry Davis Middleton, and 
many others of which we have not space 
to mention. We have the highest esteem 
and appreciation of these persons, and sin- 
cerely hope they will continue to do their 
part of pushing for the race a Great Home 
Journal, which is paving an easy road for 
our children. 
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: ae. 
scribers, agents and dealers would continue to give us encourage- 
ment to advance many steps nearer to success, for success for us 
means success for them. 


Further, we hope to make the records for the new year’s work sur- 
pass those of the past. 


GIVE THE BEST YOU HAVE 


HEN the call came for men to go to the front, every one knew 

it meant the men who were physically fit in every degree. This 
being the case, immediate examinations were taken of the men as they 
entered the training camps, which helped to develop them to be the 
best we could afford to the service of the government. 

So it is with us, we are developing every day into the kind of fitness 
that will send a magazine forth to the people that will be the greatest 
magazine of the month, published by members of the race. Such work 
as this requires the best we can give and thus insures good to all who 
read it. 

Each month the magazine is published, a greater ettort nas been put 
forth to make it more interesting, more instrumental and progressive 
in the uplift of a race trying to make good. It might seem to some, 
that we are not making much headway, but we know it is hard to meet 
approval with everyone, try hard as we may, and knowing this, only 
gives more determination to convince those persons to believe in us. 
Once we get them interested, it will be much easier for them to under- 
stand just what it takes and just how much time is required to reach 
the perfection which we are working for. 

As time goes on, we know that our subscribers appreciate the mes- 
sage which the Half-Century brings them each month, and we would 
like to have their opinions about our magazine. No doubt, there is 
something we fail to give that would prove beneficial in many ways 
to our readers. In order to be successful, there must be sacrifices 
made, new stories written, and all kinds of outside matter brought in. 
When we mention outside matter, this should explain to our many 
friends that they can be of invaluable assistance to us as well as to 
themselves, and we sincerely hope that 
someone will think of it in this way. Since 
the Half-Century devotes itself to helping 
the homemaker, as well as the business per- 
son, with their affairs, we want them to 
feel that they can render assistance to us in 
the same manner. If they could send in a 
few reminders now and then, we assure 


By Y. Andrew Rob- } 
: them that they would be appreciated. 


It has always been the pass-word of the 
Half-Century to give the best it has, to’ its 
readers. And we in turn would ask that 
each one of our agents and dealers as weg 





It is the earnest desire of the officiating 
body of the Half-Century to accomplish 
greater things as it continues the work into 
another year of struggling and anxiety. 
But with all difficulties which have come to 
us since the magazine started, we are thank- 
ful for the harvest which we reap through 
letters from our many friends, praising our 
magazine, as well as from some of the fore- 
most leaders of a race trying to make good, 
We eagerly accept any memorandum point- 
ing out something which would help us to 
render better service through our columns ; 
also the personal opinion of our readers of 
how they-_like our magazine. 

We would also ask that all of our sub- 
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Published Monthly by 


as interested friends would encourage us 
to do better by sending in larger orders, 
more subscribers and anything else they 
know would be helpful towards making 
for the race the first Journal of its kind 
ever published by members of the race. 


We also devote some of our space ‘to ads, 
that are sent in from time to time, advertis- 
ing the drug store business, the hair trade, 
and various other kinds of business. All of 
these things will help and do help to make 
milestones of success for our people as well 
as for ourselves. 

For this reason, we hope to interest our 
patrons so deeply that the circulation will be 
increased a hundred fold. 


Copyright, 1918, by The Half-Century 
Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Member 


National Negro Press Ass'n, 
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OT until his critical eye told him that so far 

as his attire was concerned he was perfect, 

did Holton phone Champa Six for the tour- 

ing car. He was so impatient that he stood 
in front of the hotel until it came. 

“Drive me within one block of 1924 York,” he told 
the man, “and you can step on it if you like.” 

And step on it the chauffeur did when once he 
struck the thinned traffic of Colfax Avenue. It was 
uphill most of the way, but at that he got more out 
of the twin-six than the law allowed. He was 
rewarded for it, too, when he finally stopped. 

“The time has come, the walrus said,” quoted Hol- 
ton as he-walked up the street toward where he knew 
number nineteen twenty-four must be. His heart 
was hammering worse than it had ever gone before— 
even when he had won the hundred yard dash. 


ad as it was beating it beat even faster at what 
he saw when he looked across the street. His 
eyes told him that he had reached the end of his 
thousand mile chase—for coming down the steps of 
a big two story brick house was the girl of his 
dreams. She was dressed in white and looked as 
sweet and fresh as the baby girl she was carrying on 
her shoulder. With the evident intention of making 
an kodak picture, she sat the child on one of the fence 
posts, but first she warned her not to move. For the 
rest of his life Holton remembered how sweet the 
two looked at that moment. They made a picture 
that he was loath to disturb, but his heart was not 
to be kept waiting any longer. He crossed the street. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Gray, you see we do meet 
again.” The girl stared at him with surprise and 
welcome in her eyes. 

“Why, Mr. Holton, of all persons I least expected 
to see you,” and she held out one slender hand. 
Holton took it in his and resisted a desire to press 
it to his lips, contenting himself with holding it as 
long as he dared. 

“On the other hand, of all the things that I feared 
the greatest was that I would fail to see you. Before 
I perish of all suspense, tell me is your name Pearl 
Gray?” 

“Yes, and I am dying to know how you found it 
out or whether you were told.” 

“T was told.” 

“Oh, I am so disappointed. Who told you?” 

“This.” He held out the glove. 

“If that is the case, then it’s all right.” 

“If you only knew how I had to coax it—” 

“Maybe to tell—” began she when a new voice 
broke into the conversation. 


TTA wants to det down,” called down the young 
person from the post. 

“Gracious! I had forgotten my darling.” Pearl 
took her down and put her on the walk near Robert, 
from which point she stared up at him in childish 
frankness. She seemed to know that he was fond of 
children and made no protest when he picked her up. 
Children can always tell their friends, which is more 
than grown-ups can do. 

“What a sweet kiddie, who is she?” 

“She is my darling when she is good and my niece 
at other times, Pearl informed him, 

“A most excellent arrangement since the reward 
for being good is strong enough to keep her an angel.” 
The girl blushed and held out her arms to the child, 
perched on Robert’s shoulder. 

“Come, Etta, and I will make this picture,” she 
coaxed. Etta, however, had her own ideas on the 
subject. She thought it much nicer to sit on the 
shoulder that had ‘proven its strength on many a grid- 
iron than to perch on an old fence post. She backed 
her idea up by strenuous protest and won out. 

“She seems to have taken a fancy to you, Mr. Hol- 
ton.” 

“Yes, I am a great success with girls—of her age, 
but why don’t you call me Robert—all my friends do. 
I shall never call you Miss Gray no matter whether 
you get angry or not. I have called you Miss Blank 
so much that I hate the very word ‘Miss.’ ”, 

“All right,” she agreed with a shadow of the daring 
that had led him across a thousand miles, “for after 
all we are old friends. Since Etta refuses to budge 
and it’s so warm out, suppose you come inside and 
meet my sister and Uncle Harry.” She led the way 
and he followed with the happy Etta, who kicked her 
heels in delight at his imitation of a bucking horse. 
She was scarcely happier than Holton, who paid no 
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heed to the fact that her heels were marring the front 
of one of his most expensive shirts. After all, what 
is one shirt more or less, to a man who has found the 
desire of his heart—especially after a chase of a 
thousand miles. 

In the living room Pearl left Etta to entertain the 
guest while she went to find her sister. The room 
was well and even sumptuously furnished. In one 
corner stood a baby grand and near it a music cabi- 
net whose flat top held a fern in a brass jardiniere. 
Directly across from it was a book-case with well 
filled shelves and leaded glass doors. Near by was 
a great easy chair and a floor lamp. The fire-place 
was concealed by a Japanese screen. French windows 
opened directly onto the side lawn. In the center of 
the floor stood a reading table holding several late 
magazines, a copy of the Rubyiat bound in levant 
and bearing the mark of America’s most artistic and 
expensive printers, a volume of De Balzac, one of 
Ibsen, a few of Kipling and the works of Poe, bound 


THE STORY 


A drunken Mexican insults a very pretty Colored 
girl, Her escort knocks the Mexican down and both he 
and the drunken man are taken to the police station. 
All of this happens so quickly that the girl hardly 
realizes what has happened. 

Robert Holton, a young writer, who is standing 
nearby, offers to assist the young woman, whom he 
learns is a stranger in the town. He offers her .hie 
card, but she tells him that she does not wish to know 
his name, preferring to find it out for herself. She 
also tells him that to him she will simply be “a lady in 
distress” and that he is to find out her name and ad- 
dress without her assistance, They agree and after 
making a tour of the town, they visit a cafe which is 
owned by Holton’s father. Accidentally he tells the 
girl that his father is the owner, thus revealing his 
name, but she still refuses to tell hers. 

She tells him that she will leave the town in five 
hours and that he must not look for her until after 
her train leaves. She leaves with him, as a clue, a 
gray kid glove with pearl buttons. Late that evening 
he meets her cousin, the young man who fought the 
Mexican that morning, but he not only refuses to tell 
the girl’s name, but won't tell where she lives, and 
Holton sees a hard task before him to make the glove 
tell him what he wants to know. 

At the end of two weeks, it suddenly dawns on him 
that the girl’s name must be Pearl Gray—her glove 
is gray and the buttons are pearl. He learns ape the 
manager of the firm whose name appears in the gloves 
that the only store carrying that stock is in Denver. 
He decides to go to Denver, and in spite of his moth- 
er’s protests, packs his suitcase and leaves on the first 
train. 

In Denver he learns from the taxi driver’s record 
that a girl answering the description he gives had 
been taken in hie car to 1924 York Street sometime 
before. He goes to a hotel, eats his dinner, dresses 
and prepares to visit “Pearl.” 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


in hand tooled leather and supported by bronze book 
racks. Besides the books and magazines there was 
a silver smoking set and a box of fine cigars. 

From his position beside the table Robert took it 
all in and thought that whoever “Uncle Harry” was 
he must have a good income to indulge in such good 
taste in things as the room showed. 

Even the pictures were either originals or good 
copies. The rugs were a delight and matched per- 
fectly the furniture, hangings and wall paper, Hol- 
ton was on the point of looking over the music on the 
piano when footsteps warned him of the approach 
of Pearl and her sister. 


EARL’S sister, Vera, was what the French would 

call petite, Robert thought when he was intro- 
duced. He knew at once that he would like her, as he 
bent over the dainty hand that she gave him. She 
was, of course, older than Pearl, and while the re- 
semblance was easily seen, hers was another type of 
beauty. Her features closely approached the classi- 
cal and mirrored her every thought. Like her sister, 
she had black eyes and hair, but her eyes seemed to 
have lost the sparkle that made Pearl’s so attractive, 
and Holton found himself wondering whether it had 
been washed away by tears. She moved ‘with all the 
freedom and grace of some princess of the south seas 
—a fact that Robert was able to appreciate, being 
something of a poet. She had on a gold-colored silk 
taffeta dress cut empire style, with plaits and hang- 
ing pockets trimmed with soutache braid, that was 
matched both by shoes and hose, and her wavy black 
hair piled high on her head. Robert thought that 
she ‘must have turned many a head before she mar- 
ried. 

“I am afraid that Etta has been a great deal of 
trouble to you,” she said, smiling and displaying per- 
fect teeth. 

“Indeed not, we are now firm friends,” protested 
Holton. 

“Then she is to be congratulated, for we all need 
friends,” she said, seating herself and turning over 
the leaves of the Rubyiat. 

“Are you fond of Omar?” he asked. 

“No, but Pearl is. I prefer to believe with Brown- 
ing that ‘God’s in his Heaven and all’s right with the 
world,’ rather than that some day we will not only be 
sans ‘wine, song and singer, but sans end, too.” 

“I never said that I agreed with Omar,” said Pearl. 

““Maybe Pearl cares for Omar as I care for Chopin, 
only when in a particular mood,” laugher Robert. 

“Do you like music?” Vera’s voice held an eager 
note, 

“Oh Lord, if you two are going to talk music I am 
going to see.what is delaying Uncle Harry.” They 
both laughed at the mock horror in Pearl’s voice. 

“Yes, I am so fond of it that I once thought seri- 
ously of studying the violin. Do you play, Mrs. 
Rhodes?” 

“A little. Who is your favorite composer?” 

“Most of the time I have a different one for each 
day, today it’s Coleridge-Taylor.” 

“He is wonderful. I have a few bits of his—would 
you care to hear something?” 

“Nothing would give me.more pleasure.” 

Vera went at once to the piano without bothering 
to get the music. Holton took up his stand near her. 
She ran her fingers lightly over the keys and then 
began to play something from “Hiawatha,” then 
“Candle Lightin’ Time,” and “By the Waters of Baby- 
lon.” Her listener was compelled to ‘pay tribute to 
her touch, for it was that of the born musician, 

“Thank you,” he said when she had finished, “now 
will you play ‘Life and Death’ for me?” A shadow 
went across her face so swiftly that it would not have 
been noticed by the casual observer. 

“Would you care very much if I played something 
else instead?” she asked earnestly. “You see I have 
not played that since—for a long time.” That some 
good reason lay behind her refusal to play the thing, 
Holton had not the slightest doubt. Once more he 
got the impression that she grieved. 

“Indeed not. It was only a whim of mine, any- 
thing else will do.” 

“Then I will play ‘Poor Butterfly.’ 

“Yes, do.” Always pretty, the piece took on a new 
charm when interpreted by her. Almost without 
knowing it Robert began to hum the chorus. Vera 
glanced up at him, 

“I see that you sing.” 

(Continued on page 9) 
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THE BRONZE HERO 


By Beatrice Murray 





EDITOR'S NOTE.—For a complete synopsis of this story see page 12. 


AM thinking of offering myself. I am not quite 
twenty-one. I am quite carried away with my‘ 
surroundings, I replied. 

“That’s the way to talk. The girls all love the 
soldiers. By the way, my wife and sister are coming 
out this afternoon, and I want you to meet them.” 

I confess that the answer that I gave was not in as 
steady a voice as I could wish it, but I managed to 
leave the dining room without falling or colliding with 
the furniture, and reached the outside safely. I drew 
a deep sigh of relief when I remembered that I was to 
met a strange girl, 

“Guess you have a time with the girls since the 
army has taken them away from home,” Captain 
Thomas said. 

I saw the mischief in his eyes. 

“Oh yes, I answered, “I dance well, and I have a 
way with the ladies. I guess I am what you would 
call a ladies’ man.” 

“Something told me so,” he answered, and turned 
the conversation as innocently as though he were 
= unconscious of having planted a dagger in my 

reast. 


AS WE entered the office of Captain Thomas, two 
ladies turned and looked at us. Then one of them 
flew to the door with her arms outstretched, her face 
alight with love, and joy. 

“Ben!” she cried. 

“Louise!” and he caught her to his heart. 
are adorable!” He kissed the hands he held. 

“I have been so blue,” she said blushing, “but that 
was because you were away from me,” she added, 
still gazing fondly up at him. 

“Well, you were not alone,” he added, remembering 
my presence, “Permit me to introduce to you, Mr. 
Wells. Be kind to him. Mr. Wells, this is my wife.” 
She held out her hand to me with her charming smile, 
but her eyes and thoughts were only for her husband: 
nor could I, in my heart blame her. 

I was confused. 

“Come, you must meet Ben’s sister.” Turning to 
the girl she said, “Ben asks that we be kind to him. 
With you I can only beg that you will not be cruel.” 
As I bowed before Miss Thomas and touched her 
fingers, I thought I had never beheld a fairer crea- 
ture, then I became conscious of the dust and travel 
stains which covered me from head to foot, She 
would think me ridiculous no doubt; but when I sum- 
moned courage to glance at her, I was astonished to 
see her face scarlet. She withdrew her hand and 
turned hastily away, her shoulders shaking convul- 
sively, and I felt my own cheeks grow red. Luckily 
my friends were too engrossed in each other to per- 
ceive this bit of comedy—or perhaps tragedy would, 
from my standpoint, be the better word. A moment 
later, my ears still burning, I stalked stiffly away 
with an excuse about my mission. 


“You 


pe enn up my work among the various build- 
ings I returned to Captain Thomas’ office, which 
I found empty. I was examining some maps about 
the wall, when the door opened behind me, then I 
turned to perceive Miss Thomas on the threshold and 
the fear of her ridicule was swept away in the burst 
of happiness at seeing her again. 

“So it is you, Mr. Wells,” she said, hesitating and 
coloring divinely. 

“Yes, it is I,” I answered, trembling at this the first 
time she ever addressed me. 


“And alone,” she added, with a quick glance about 
the room. 


“I assure you that I am quite harmless,” I hastened 
to say, 

This time she permitted her glance to dwell upon me 
for an instant, and I caught the perfect contour of 
her face. 

“T am—” 


“No matter,” she broke in, “nothing is so weari- 
scme as having to explain one’s meaning—or to listen 


to the explanation. I am sure it argues dullness 
somewhere.” 


“I am sorry that I bore you,” I retorted, stung to 
a sort of desperation. “I had really hoped that I 
might at least continue to furnish you amusement.” 

“Really!” she cried, casting me a brilliant glance. 

“With all my heart,” I agreed; “especially since you 
have almost made up your mind to enlist.” 


“I am still uncertain,” I said, my face clouding 
again. 

“T tell you, Mr. Wells, Democracy is doomed, unless 
we eradicate that unconcern from our American peo- 
ple. It must be weeded out, We have shuddered at 
the stories of the Belgian Massacre, but only as one 
shudders at any tale of horror; even yet we scarcely 
believe that it was so terrible. We were off the beaten 
track and too powerful as we thought to cause the tide 
of war to sweep in our direction; as we had caught 
the murmur confused and faint. But personally we 
had experienced no great danger and expected none. 
We had been satisfied to sit contentedly by while 
France and Belgium wrought their destiny.” 

Now I was brought face to face with the question: 
what was my duty? Was it to stay at home and per- 
mit this world conflict to go on without my feeble 
strength? 

“Still pondering the riddle?” my companion asked. 
I turned to find her again regarding me with a pro- 
voking scrutiny. 

“No,” I said, “I was thinking before I went back to 
Chicago, I will enlist.” 

“That’s a man’s place,” she said, “there’s where 
I’d be if I were a man. I’d be a bronze hero, not a 
slacker.” 

“You'll wish me God-speed then?” 

“Yes,—provided, of course,” she added, “that you 
wish me to.” She looked at me searchingly. 

“It will give me untold joy.” 

“Untold joy?” 

“Yes, Miss Thomas, and may I call and see you 
sometimes?” 

Having gained her consent to call, I hastened back 
to the city. It would be needless to say that I count- 
ed the hours until I could in all decency make my 
first call. Five o’clock the next evening found me 
calling the Thomas residence over the phone. 

“I should like to come up tonight,” I was saying, 
“that is, if you are going to be in.” 

“Come if you like,” was the cold response, “my sis- 
ter will be at home.” 


G8E was leaning back in a reclining chair, her 
hands over her head, the short sleeves of her 
frock slipping from her slender arms. She was a lit- 
tle bit tired, and the chair and the fire were very 
comfortable. She was in that drowsy state where 
ugly things of life seem to fold up their tents and 
slip away. Charlotte Thomas had had her sorrows, 
young though she was. She had had her dreams— 
empty dreams while her soul starved, Deep down in 
her heart, Charlotte had stored away all the bitter- 
ness of her life,—that single drop which is well 
enough when left alone, because it is of different 
specific gravity, but when the cup is stirred taints 
the whole. 


Plainly the stage of life was not to her taste; she 
hungered, as every normal woman hungers, for the 
quiet hearthstone and simple joys of home. Love's 
cup had once been at her lips, then had been dashed 
away by some relentless hand. To go back, if only 
for one night, to go back to the cross-roads of life. 
Oh, how different it all would be. But it is the sad- 
ness of life that there is no going back. 


“T wonder,” she breathed, with her lips in a firm 
line, “if Maurice Wells, really cares as much as his 
eyes say he does. Well, it will do him no good. I’ve 
suffeg2d, he shall not.” Then she laughed to herself. 


GUIDING STAR 


By Josephine Rector Sims 


O Love that wl not let me go, 

That suffers long, that binds me so, 
O Love that’s chained and linked with mine 
All I have indeed is thine! 


Oo Guiding Star that shines so bright 
Even in the blackest night 

Lead me safely on through grief, 

Bring my weary soul relief. 





“How ridiculous I am, He is nothing to me!” she 
said half aloud. 

“He is a mere stranger to me!” Then she saw his 
laughing eyes; the small irritations of the day passed. 
The past moods changed, and the woman’s soul be- 
gan to dwell upon its precious memories. Charlotte 
was nearer happiness and peace than she had been 
for a long time. Sleep came. Sleep—that guardian 
angel that separates the chaff from the wheat, joy 
from pain, and causes the heart to take on a certain 
calmness. At the touch of her hallowed fingers, 
Charlotte slept and dreamed he kissed her. 

The room was full of firelight and I stood looking 
down at her. 

“How dare you!” she cried. She sat up suddenly 
and stared at me with blazing eyes. 

“How dare I——?” I was bewildered, “But I 
have done nothing. Whatever it is,—unless you mean 
standing at a hopeless distance admiring you.” 

“You kissed me,” she flamed. 

“I wish I had. If I am to have the credit of it,” 
I answered with unconcealed amusement. The fact is 
that I wanted to kiss her more than I wanted any- 
thing else on earth, just then. But, of course, I was 
terribly afraid. Charlotte’s face was crimson. 

“But—but-it-it awakened me,” she assented with 
less conviction. 

“Be careful,” I drew a chair up beside hers and 
leaned over to her. “If you lay too much stress on it, 
I might, I am only human.” 

She leaned back and looked at me coldly. 

“T shouldn’t attempt it, if I were you,’ she 
answered. 

“I thought you were lonely, and I would drop in.” 

“How thoughtful of you,” she mocked, “and how 
did you figure I was lonely?” 

“I dreamed it,—I’m like you, I dream things.” Then 
seeing her face crimson, I dropped the tone of my 
voice. “No, I came, Miss Thomas, to talk to you.” 

“You are a wonderful little girl. You have had un- 
happiness.” I saw the question in her eyes. “Oh, 
you see I’ve been hearing things about you,” I 
answered, “good things, too, You are never going to 
love anyone again because you’ve been ‘stung’ as the 
slang phrase goes, but they all say it, and seldom 

Charlotte got up furiously. 
live up to it.” 

“Will you tell me why this violent interest in my 
affairs?” she asked. 

“Why?” I caught her arm, and tried to make her 
face me. “Why? I am sorry for you. And I’ll tell 
you something else, too. I want the right to make you 
happy, for I’m half mad about you, and yet—I 
wouldn’t risk my future in your hands. 

“How perfectly we agree!” she said mockingly. I 
loosed her arm. 

“Not always,” I answered unsteadily, “because I 
love you and you despise me, I am going before you 
have me put out.” 

I tried to laugh as I picked up my hat. Then I. 
came back and stood over her. 

“Why can’t you be your own sweet self?” and be- 
fore she realized what had happened, I had kissed her, 
slowly, lingeringly, almost sadly. “You didn’t dream 
it this time,” I said as I straightened up. “Some- 
time when you are lonely again and thinking of me, 
we will both remember tonight. I shall not forget, 
and neither will you.” 


I WENT out closing the door behind me firmly, as 
I knew the storm would break. And walking 
through the streets one minute chilled with fury at. 
myself the next glowing with the thought of that 
kiss. Three weeks later I was in from camp dressed 
in my new uniform feeling very proud, but lonely. I 
saw Charlotte coming down the half-darkened street 
toward’ me. She saw the manner in which I started 
toward her—the oustretched hand and the light shin- 
ing in my face, The eyes that met mine held my 
gaze and a feeling of chilliness stole over me and my 
heart almost ceased to beat. I gazed with wonder- 
struck eyes, drew back as if some one had given me 
a blow.’ 

“Miss Thomas!” I exclaimed in a voice that was 
now trembling in spite of myself. She turned quickly 
toward me. Straightening suddenly, she turned and 
faced me. 

“Mr. Wells!” she exclaimed reproachfully, “I .am 


(Continyed on page 9) 
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URTON ASHTON was a happy boy, when 
B on the afternoon of graduation, the only 


Colored student in his class, he received his 


By Leonard F. Morse. 
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diploma with honor at the Commencement ——_____. 


exercises of the Norwood School of Science in a trim 
little town in Ohio. All his friends were present 
with their congratulatory gifts to send him God- 
speed out into the world of success. His heart was 
filled with pride when a few days later he saw his 
picture and read a glowing account of his school 
achievements in a magazine. He was certain that 
success stood ready at his door, and so with the 
bouyant spirits of inexperienced youth he set out to 
find a position as a wireless operator, feeling sure 
that his enviable record and the reputation of his 
school, one of the best in the country, would be 
quite sufficient to gain for him the coveted goal. 

“Do not get discouraged, Burton,” counciled his 
mother, after her son’s first futile efforts, “it takes 
time for all things worth while, and although I have 
sacrificed quite a deal for you, yet I am willing to 
wait a little longer until you are well situated, be- 
cause I feel that you, by your splendid record, have 
appreciated my efforts.” 

Thus, with comforting words, did the kind cid 
mother still the anxious breast of her ambitious son, 
not, however, without some little secret misgivings 
of her own. 


oo flew on and every effort of the poor boy to 
secure a position in line with his profession 
proved futile. Application by letter and in person 
to nearly every state in the North and Middle West 
brought no results. For the first time in his life 
Burton knew to his bitter chagrin what it meant to 
be a Negro. Yet he did not give up. 

“J will take what I can get, Mother,” he said one 
evening, “and perhaps my chance won’t be long com- 
ing. Mr. Saunders told me this afternoon that he 
needed a clerk for the front store work and that 
although he had never employed a Colored clerk 
he beiieved I would suit him. The pay is fairly good, 
so I promised him I would take the place.” 

And so with high courage and grim determination 
to make good did this excellent engineer and elec- 
trician go to his new work as a clerk in a drug 
store. The same success and popularity that was 
his in school attended him in the store so that 
Colored people who had never patronized the store 
before soon began to purchase there regularly. 
Among thse new customers was a young miss who 
had at first attracted the attention of Burton above 
all the other patrons. 

One afternoon when business was a little slack, 
this young lady came in to make a purchase and soon 
the two had entered into a light conversation about 
the weather and such casual topics. As the visits of 
the damsel were renewed the conversations took on 
a deeper tone until it was not long before their 
acquaintance deepened into a ripe friendship and 
then into something almost akin to love. But Bur- 
ton knew only too well that the wishes of his heart 
could not be satisfied in this direction for a long 
while yet and so he began to be more unhappy than 
ever before. 

“I am young, and some day I will win and come 
into my own.” 

Thus he would assure himself and work all the 
harder at his unpleasant tasks. But the next after- 


night he will be at home and then we can all have 
a good talk. I shall speak to him in the meanwhile. 

Burton was scarcely able to sleep that night from 
very joy and the usual long hours of the next day 
passed by like a dream. Before he knew it he found 
himself ringing the door bell of the little cottage 
that seemed to portend so much for him. Miss Alice 
introduced him to her father who received him 
with such parental kindliness that the young man’s 
mind flew rapidly back to the good old days when 
he had a kind father too and then to the quiet head 
stone that for more than fifteen years had marked 
the spot of his resting place. 


I HAVE been informed through my daughter,” be- 
gan the father, opening the conversation, “that 
you are an engineer and a wireless specialist, but 
after a fruitless search for many months to find 
employment in the line for which you have made 
special preparation, you had to take a clerkship in 
a drug store to support yourself and mother. I 
must say that I admire your pluck and courage. 
Such boys as you are made to break through and I 
am sure you are going to do it. I heard of your 
wonderful achievements at school and of the honors 
that were heaped upon you at graduation, but since 
then I have heard nothing of you and so I supposed 
that you were filling some importan position in a 
far away city.” 

“Yes, Mr. Kendall,’ replied the youth, “I be- 
lieve that all you have heard is quite correct. I 
have labored to succeed and still believe that my day 
is coming soon. My mother teaches me to be patient 
and to have faith. I have bought books from what 
little I could spare from 
my earnings and every 
night I study before go- | 
ing to bed.” 

“This morn- 
ing,” continued 
Mr. Kendall, 
“when the Col- 
onel was at lies- 
ure for a few 
minutes I brought 
your case to 
his attention. 
He seemed 
very much in- 
terested and 
asked to meet 
you tomorrow 
after noon. 
You will find 
him a very 
congenial 
man and one 
who is deeply impress- 
ed with real ability 
regardless of where it 
is found. Take this 
card and meet him at 
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BREAKING THROUGH 





young Colored boy in one of the wireless divisions 
of our cantonments was in line for a commission. 
He won the commission and was one of the first of 
his company to go over the seas. There “somewhere” 
in France several weary months passed without 
anything happening worth recording except the daily 
routine of duty. But this duty was well performed 
and not without notice. 


IEUT. ASHTON,” said the company commander 

one afternoon, “I have noted your devotion to 
duty in all things and especially the small things 
and now believe that you can tackle a real big job 
if you are given the chance. What do you think 
about it?” 

“What task you give me to perform,” replied the 
Colored youth, “I will carry it out to the honor of 
my company and the stars and stripes even with my 
life if necessary. But give the command and the 
deed is done, sir.” 

“Lieut. Ashton, I have a very difficult night post 
for you to handle. You must go alone and may be 
surrounded by many of the enemy. The messages 
you will receive and send out are of the most vital 
importance not only to our division here, but to the 
whole Allied Army. We have recently had intima- 
tion that there is something going on over there in 
the section where I shall send you that needs the 
attention of an expert in wireless telegraphy and 
that is the reason I am sending you. Go and make 
a name for yourself and your country.” 

Thatt afternoon during the few minutes respite 
he had Burton wrote a short letter to his mother anfi 
one to his sweetheart, Alice, telling them that he 
was about to go upon a very perilous mission for 
his country and that if he never came bacg alive to 
remember that he died with his heart bursting with 
love for them and his dear America. 

(Continued on page 10) 





LULLABY 


BY THEODORE HENRY SHACKELFORD 


HAT’s de mattah, honey chile, 
You's been cryin’ dis long while? 
Now gib mammy jis one smile— 
Hush, hush, hush. 
All day long you's run about, 
No yo" mammy does not doubt 
Dat huh baby’s tiahd out-—— 
Hush, hush, hush, 


THAH chillen plagin’ too,” 
-Yes, yo’ mammy knows dats true, 
But dey’s oldah, chile, dan you; 
Hush, hush, hush. 
Golden sun am in de Wes’. 
Time faw you to go to res’— 
Lay yo’ head on mammys breas’— 
Hush, hush, hush. 


Au 


noon when the young girl came into the store he the place appointed 
asked her for permission to call to see her that and I believe that you 
night which request was cheerfully granted. The will be given an oppor- 
long hours seemed to drag by slower than ever be- 


OTTON fiel’s am snowy white; 
You mus’ go to bed tonight; 
An’ git up befo’ daylight— 
Hash, hush, hush. 








fore, but as soon as his time came to leave he rushed 
home and scarcely eating his supper hurried from 
the house to spend a delightful evening with the one 
who every day was becoming more and more a vital 
part of his life. 


LICE KENDALL lived in a trim little cottage 

in a quiet part of the city. Burton was met 
cordially and made to feel at home at once. During 
the conversation of the young man spoke of his hopes 
and ambitions. His hostess listened attentively and 
then after a little meditation said, “My father is 
head steward in Colonel P.’s household and I believe 
that he can help you. He was butler for the Colonel 
when he was only a lieutenant. He has helped many 
deserving young men and I think that when I speak 
to him about you he will be interested. Father is 
busy late tonight, but if ydu come back tomorrow 


tunity to show your 
worth.” 

And so with a few 
more words of advice 
the kind father arose 
and left the two happy 
hearts to themselves. 
Burton, however, with 
profuse but sincere 
thanks soon excused 
himself to rush home 
and pour the good news 
into the half-credulous 
ears of his sweet old 
mother. 

Burton’s interview 
with the Colonel prov- 
ed a success and with- 
in a few weeks our 


Say yo’ praihs, “I lay me down,” 

Chile you mus’ not look aroun’, 

Dat wan’t nothin’ but a soun’— 
Hush, hush, hush. 


OW git in yo’ trun'le bed, 
Since yo’ evenin’ praih is said; 
Angels fiutt’rin’ roun’ yo’ head— 
Hush, hush, hush, 
Dough you’s tiahd out to-night, 
You will wake up feelin’ bright, 
Now ain’t dat a puhbty sight? 
Hush, hush, hush. 
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2403—Ready to wear belted coat of poplin; 
48 inches long; has large convertible shoulder 
collar with a fancy overcollar of silk poplin. 
The belt is button trimmed and closes at 
front; slash pockets are an attractive feature; 
unlined, it is an excellent coat for Spring and 
Fall wear. Comes in black, navy, light tan, 
raspberry, Quaker gray, Pekin, Poilu and 
Sammy. Price, $16.00. 








2204 





2204—Three gore tailored skirt; wide panel 
front and shirred back; back and front are 
finished with a fancy yoke, which is trimmed 
with buttons; attractive patch pockets with 
button trimmed tabs add a pleasing. finish; 
fastens at the left side. Width around the 
bottom 1% yards. Price, $8.25. 

These garments are made to measure. Two 
or three weeks should be allowed for making 
them up. 














Anus the novelties of the season is a fine mesh 
veil with a single butterfly placed so that it will 
cover one cheek and there is an edge of small field 
flowers in variegated colors. It is worn with a very 
plain looking straw hat. Another is a very full 
cape of chiffon, unlined and with broad bands of 
fur around the neck and the bottom that labels it a 
luxury. 

All important are the little things of dress, for 
therein lies the individuality of the costume. Among 
the little things that count this season is the arti- 
ficial nosegay. Sometimes the flowers are made of 
satin or taffeta and have wired or pinked out petals 
and sometimes they are made of gay colored beads. 

Sashes are very smart just now and they are 


made of everything from organdie to fur. They 
are tied in any way that suits the wearer’s fancy. 
Waistcoats are a feature of the moment and each 
one you see is just a trifle gayer than the last. We 
find a great deal of personality expressed in the 
selection of the beaded bag that accompanies the 
organdie frock—those of velvet in the darker colors 
and black are most popular just now. They are a 
trifle larger than formerly and the seams are out- 
lined with narrow quiiling. The handles are of rib- 
bon velvet. 

Yellow is smart this season. All of the great 
houses are showing yellow frocks and hats in vast 
numbers. The shade called “canary” is perhaps at 
once the smartest and most trying to the average 


2505—Dress; suitable for woolen materials 
only; showing fashionable Eton effect waist 
trimmed with broad silk braid; fastens at the 
left side on soutache loops; the V-shaped 
neck is finished with a soft satin collar, the 
ends of which form a bow tie; the skirt is 
fashioned in pleated back and front panels 
with side gores slightly gathered at waist 
line. Button trimmed, waist lined width 
around the bottom 2 yards. Price, $18.25. 





complexion. One very odd hat in canary yellow has 
a square crown of yellow felt tapering above a brim 
of yellow straw of a slightly lighter shade. This 
brim is edged with yellow felt, which is rolled up 
and back over the flat brim producing a rounded and 
rather thick brim-edge which is considered so smart 
just now. 

Woolless costumes are a wartime necessity, but 
there are so many silken and velvet fabrics to take 
the place of wool that there are no end of possi- 
bilities for the coming autumn and winter. There 
are heavy satins for the fall and winter suits, and 
these edged with fur will be very warm as well as 
very smart. 


Ft Mc etnias i ncn Meth tec A Aten an edt ia MB nn 
The HALF-CENTURY Shopping Service will be pleased to purchase Suite and Hats described for any of our readers as por prices quoted. Send 
description and money to Miss Jane Hudson, care Half-Century Magazine, Chicago, [Wimoie. 








GENERAL RACE NEWS 








ENERAL PERSHING reports that the Col- 
ored soldiers with the American Expedition- 
ary Forces are in fine shape, and their losses 
have been comparatively few. In his recent 

cablegram to Secretary Baker he said: “A tour of 
inspection just completed among Negro troops by of- 
ficers of the training section of these headquarters 
show the comparatively high degree of training and 
efficiency among these troops. 

“Their training is identical with that of other 
American troops serving with the French Army, the 
effort being to lead all American troops gradually to 
heavy combat duty by a preliminary service in 
trenches in quiet sectors. 

“Colored troops in trenches have been particularly 
fortunate as one regiment was there a month before 
any losses were suffered. This was almost unheard 
of heretofore on the western front. 

“The exploits of two Colored infantrymen some 
weeks ago in repelling a much larger German patrol, 
killing and wounding several Germans and winning 
Croix de Guerre by their gallantry, has aroused a fine 
spirit of emulation throughout the Colored troops, all 
of whom are looking forward to more active service. 

“The only regret expressed by Colored troops is that 
they are not given more dangerous work to do. They 
are especially amused at the most dangerous positions 
and all are desirious of having more active service 
than has been permitted them thus far. 

“I cannot commend too highly the spirit shown 
among the Colored combat troops who exhibit fine 
capacity for quick training and eagerness for the 
most dangerous work.” 

The 369th infantry have lost only 11 members; the 
870th, 3; the 371st, 8, and the 372nd, 3 members since 
they landed in France. 

We are told that a Colored regiment carried the 
first American flag to the firing line, and another 
Colored regiment took the first New York State flag 
to the American front in France. 


William E. Scott, the famous Colored artist, has 
been chosen by one of the big magazines of the coun- 
try to go to France and paint the Colored troops in 
battle. Mr. Scott has studied under some of the best 
masters in this country and Europe and a number of 
his works are to be found in the big museums of the 
United States, England and France. 


Rev. J. Stanley Durkee, one of New England’s most 
influential ministers, has been chosen head of Howard 
University to succeed Dr. Stephen Morrell Newman. 


Congressman E. W. Pou of North Carolina, in a 
debate on the Army Appropriation Bill in the House 
of Representatives said recently: “So far as I have 
heard, so far as I know, so far as I have read, in not 
one Negro home in America is there even a suggestion 
ef disloyalty. It is pleasant indeed to pay this trib- 
ute to this race of people because they deserve it. 
They are doing their utmost to support their country 
in this great world crisis. They are subscribing to 
Liberty Bonds, they are giving to the Red Cross, and 
their young men are cheerfully responding to the 
draft call. They are not a wealthy race; they have 
accumulated slowly, but they are giving willingly 
of what they have. 


“This attitude of the Negro race is not surprising 
to the people of the South, who probably know the 
character of the Negro better than any other people 
on earth. The Southern people saw him tried in the 
memorable days of the war between States. They 
saw him tested as few people have ever been tested 
in the history of the world. His very soul was wrung 
in a struggle between love of freedom and love of 
friends, and the love for those who had been kind to 
him won the victory. The helpless women and chil- 
dren of the South during those four memorable years 
were left largely to the mercy of the Negro race. 
Be it said to their everlasting credit that not one in- 
stance did they prove treacherous. 


“Some day I hope to see a monument of pure white 
marble erected—a monument so high that its summit 
pierces the clouds, so enduring that it will outlive the 
ages,—built, by the southern people as a tribute to 
the fidelity of the Negro race in protecting and car- 
ing for the helpless population during the war be- 
tween the states.” 


The Ninety-seventh conference of the A. M. E. 
Zion ‘Church was held in New York in June. De- 
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spite the war, all churches reported prosperity and 
supported every measure that came up for the general 
good of the conference. This conference has a mem- 
bership of seven thousand, and takes in three districts. 


As we go to press the National Association of Col- 
ored Graduate Nurses are making elaborate prepara- 
tions for their convention to be held in St. Louis, 
Mo., August 20th-28rd. 


Col Cnaries Youve. 





Concerning conservation, Col. Charles Young, U. 
S. Army, has the following to say: 


“The Negro people of the world over, more than 
any other race group, lends themselves to service and 
sacrifice for the love of principle or an ideal. 

“So in this hour of our country’s trial, if those of 
us who cannot go to the front can aid in assuring lib- 
erty and human equity by wheat conservation, let us 
eat three kinds of wheatless bread three times a day: 
Corn Bread, Crust and Crumbs. 

“Considering the deep significance for us of this 
war, to eat more than our share of wheat bread would 
place us in the role of slackers and we would. be eat- 
ing Flapdoodle (fool’s bread) .” 


A Folk Song Festival and Pageant was held in At- 
lanta early in July. There were 750 people on the 
program—250 to sing and 500 to take part in the pag- 
eant. The affair was a great success, was well at- 
tended and under the direction of Mme. E. Azalia 
Hackley. 


Mme. Florence Cole-Talbert appeared in recital in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in June. Her renditions were splen- 
did, especially “Little Pickaninny” and the Aria from 
“Traviata.” 


A number of Colored women and girls have been em- 
ployed in the ammunition works in Philadelphia and 
they turn out thousands of shells a day. Their work 
is highly satisfactory. 


A chorus of 750 voices sang at the Auditorium in 
Chicago in June before an audience of 4,000, under 
the direction of Prof. James A. Mundy. Prof. John 
R. Hawkins of Washington, D. C., was speaker for 
the occasion. Among the soloists were George R. 
Garner, Jr., Mme. M. Calloway-Byron, Mme. Maude 
J. Roberts-George. Harrison Emanuel, the violinist, 
and Charles Elgar’s famous orchestra also rendered 
selections. The accompanists for the occasion were 
Mrs. George R. Garner, Jr., Cleo M. Dickerson and 
Gertrude Jackson. The program consisted of folk 
songs, patriotic selections, operatic selections and 
ballads. The Mayor of Chicago as well as many other 
prominent people of both races were present. 


Thirty persons participated on the Midway Musical 
Pot Pourri Program held in Chicago in June. Some 
of the best musical and dramatic talent in the city 
rendered selections. 


About forty representatives of the Negro Press met 
in Washington, D. C., during June to consider methods 
hy which the millions of the Colored people of the 
Nation may assist in winning the war. 


As we go to press the National Negro Business 
League is making preparations for their nineteenth 
annual session. The affiliated organizations, the Na- 
tional Negro Press Association, the National Negro 
Funeral Directors Association, the National Negro 
Farmers’ Association and the National Negro Bar 
Association will hold their annual sessions at the same 
time as in former years. 


The age for admission into Hampton Institute has 
been 17 years, for many years. But since such a large 
number of the young men are within draft age there, 
the faculty of Hampton Institute at a recent meeting 
lowered the age for admission, from 17 years to 16 
years; this ruling does not lower the entrance re- 
quirements in any other respect, and does not affect 
the girls. 


July 14, was celebrated on American shores as well 
as on French soil because it was Independence Day 
for France. Patriotic demonstrations started at 8:45 
a. m. Sunday morning and continued through the day 
until late in the afternoon. 





WOMEN’S CLUB NOTES 





HE Missouri State Federation of Women’s Clubs 

met in Independence, Mo., in July and elected 
officers. Mrs. Pearl W. Dabney, of Kansas City, was 
elected President; Mrs. Lillian I. Booker, of Liberty, 
Secretary; Mrs. Gertrude Ball, of Lexington, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; and Mrs. Bertha Buckner, of St. 
Louis, Treasurer. More than one hundred delegatts 
attended the session. The next annual meeting will 
be held in Columbia, Mo. 

At a recent election of the Iowa Federation of Col- 
ored Women’s Clubs Mrs. Martha White of Indiana- 
polis was chosen President. Mrs. Roberta Bailey of 
Buxton was elected Secretary, Mrs. Jennie Johnson of 
Davenport, Corresponding Secretary, and Mrs. Lulu 
Horne of Cedar Rapids, Treasurer. 

At the recent election of the officers of the City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, of Nashville, Tenn., 
Mrs. F. E. Dawson was elected President, Mrs. J. T. 
Pierce, Secretary, and Mrs. R. Turner, Treasurer. 


The South Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs 
met in Orangeburg, S C., the last week in June and 
elected the following officers: Mrs. Marion B. Wilker- 
son, Orangeburg, President; Mrs. L. A. J. Moorer, 
Orangeburg, Secretary; Mrs. A. L. De Mond, Charles- 
ton, Assistant Secretary; Mrs. L. M. Lewis, Orange- 
burg, Recording Secretary; and Mrs. C. D. Saxon, 
Columbia, Treasurer. A detailed report showed that 
they had raised $2,367.98 for Camp Jackson. Spart- 
anburg was selected as the place for next year’s 
meeting. 

The Minnesota Federation of Women’s Clubs met 
in St. Paul in July and discussed plans to federate all 
race women into organized club work for war activity 
and philanthropy. 


Seattle Women organized a City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in Seattle, Wash., early in July, elect- 
ing Mrs. A. R. Bonner, President; Mrs. S. E. Buxton, 
Recording Secretary; Mrs. Geo. Dupee, Corresponding 
Secretary; and Mrs. G. W. Sweeney, Treasurer. 

The Pennsylvania State Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs met in Pittsburg early in July. Mrs. 
Ruth L. Bennett presided. There were a number of 
interesting addresses on topics of the day by promin- 
ent women. These women like all the other mem- 
bers of the National Federation are making prepara- 
tions for the meeting in Denver. 


The Nebraska State Federation met in Beatrice, 
Neb., on June 25th-26th. An interesting talk was 
given by the Chairman of the Red Cross, on the work 
of that organization. Mrs. Fannie Young, of Lincoln, 
was elected President; Mrs. Grace Cisco, of Beatrice, 
Mrs. Len. Gordon, of Beatrice, and Mrs. Ada Holmes, 
of Lincoln, Secretaries, and Mrs. Gertrude Ashby, of 
Omaha, Treasurer. 


As we go to press the Tennessee Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is in session in Memphis. 
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FTEN one finds himself perfectly at ease when 

once he allowes himself to be free and speak in 
modulated tones which should be shouted from the 
houste tops. 

For instance see what heartfelt pleasure one gets 
from giving to a noble cause, subscribing liberally ac- 
cording to one’s ability to some great enterprise, where 
goodness only can result. 

Think for instance reader, of a one dollar bill you 
let get away from you last week or last month with 
which you could have bought a subscription for a 
whole year to The Half-Century Magazine. 

Do you remember the very weak, small, simple, 
crude days of our race life? Can you send your mem- 
ory far away and back into the ugly horrifying years 
of our troubled existence? Don’t you remember how 
we used to linger with sharpened ears trying to catch 
the shrill note and interpret as best we could the 


8s TRYING TO MAKE AN EXPLANATION & & 


sound, whenever we saw or heard any one reading 
aloud? Then we thought what was printed in book 
and magazines and newspapers were the very bread of 
life, giving a little sustainence to our hungry and 
famished mental organization. In those days, it was 
glorious if we could only get some one to read to us,— 
to tell us something that was printed. Often the Bible 
would be read to us; can’t you remember that when we 
were forbidden to be seen with a book or a paper with 
printing on it? Now draw a lesson from the past 
years of that awful period of our life in America. 
Today the American Colored man or woman enjoys 
the full freedom of a Nation devoted to the propa- 
gation of principles that guarantee manhood and 
womanhood in their superlative sense or meaning. 
The Negro may read without any pressure being 
exercised from either direction. He may not be ser- 
vil, he is often his own boss. May look out for his 





SOMETHING INTERESTING --- 





A Cable Order from the Y. M. C. A. Overseas. 
600 tons of cigarettes, which means 216 millions 
of cigarettes. 


125 tons of cigars, which means 6 million 450 thou- 
sand cigars. 

312 tons of smoking tobacco; 625 thousand pounds. 

4 tons of shaving sticks. 

60 tons of chewing gum, which means 2 millien 


250 thousand packages; 5 pieces in a package, 11 mil- 
lion 250 thousand pieces of gum. 


635 tons of hard candy. 

10 tons of tooth paste. 

2850 tons of sugar, because the Y. M. C. A. is mak- 
ing its own eating chocolate in Paris. 

250 tons of biscuits. 

225 tons of coca. 

500 tons of condensed milk. 


375 tons of canned fruit. 
And this is only one order. 





Bread Without Wheat is Not New. During the 
siege of Paris, in 1590, bread was made from bone 
dust. In Iceland it has been made from powdered 
dust. In Ireland it is often made from potatoes. 

One Sheepskin Clothed a Primitive Man Once. But 
now it takes the wool of twenty sheep to furnish the 
uniforms, blankets, socks and other wool equipment 
of one United States soldier. 

The First Man to Organize an Army is said to have 
been the Greek general, Palamedes. He formed an 
army in regular line of battle, placed sentinels around 
a camp and excited their vigilance by giving them a 
watchword. He did this in 1193 B. C., little thinking 
that his inventiveness would keep his name alive until 
today—over three thousand years later. 

To Find Buckwheat Cakes in Paris was a surprise 
to our boys last winter. It would be to most of us, 
who believes that the buckwheat cake is of American 
origin, whereas, as a matter of fact, it is of French 
origin. For years it was a regular and popular diet 
in all villages west of the Seine in Normandy. 


own interests, and may even enter into avenues of 
trade, becoming a competitor with the man who once 
might have bought and sold him on the auction block. 

So much of our energy comes to naught. We are 
too much undetermined in the great and promising 
economic principles upon which all other races depend 
for their development and progress. 

We are yet too easily carried away and influenced 
too much by mistaken impressions.“ We have got to 
get right down to our best force, and we may only 
reach that pinacle by coming back to the first princi- 
ple and that is to read, to love to read, to learn to 
leve to read; and to learn by reading the joy in the 
possession of knowledge which can be attained by 
reading month after month, The Half-Century Maga- 
zine. Now is the time to send us your dollar that you 
are devoting to your own literary welfare and prog- 
ress. Send it today. 


BREAKING THROUGH 


(Continued from page 11) 





good work as a wireless operator, the Huns had 
been completely routed with a loss of thousands of 
men, many guns and other war equipment. During 
this recital the cheering grew louder and louder, 
“Ashton! Ashton! Ashton! they cried. 


A few days later Ashton, fully recovered from his’ 
wounds and proudly wearing a croix de guerre, 
hastily ascended the steps of a little cottage “some- 
where in America.” 

“Alice!” 

“Ashton!” Timidly, half incredulously she held out 
her hand. 

“It’s really Ashton, dear, and not a ghost. Aren’t 
you just a little bit glad to see me?” 

a 

“I’m on a furlough and I want to spend it with 
you, may I?” 

“Yes,” she murmured. 

Ashton fumbled in his pocket for the merest frac- 
tion of a second, then drew forth a sparkling, golden 
circlet with which to bind forever her answer. 


IN PURSUIT OF PEARL— cominued jrom page 4) 





“Very little,” protested he. 
“We shall see. Let us begin again.” 


S° interested were they in the music that they failed 
to hear Pearl and her Uncle enter the room. The 
newcomers made their presence known by applaud- 
ing the song. 

“Mr. Holton, this is Uncle Harry.” Holton found 
himself shaking hands with a middle aged man with 
brown hair and eyes, a pleasant smile and great 
strength in his fingers. Gray was stout without 
being fat, well dressed without being loud, and when 
he spoke one knew that his was a firm character 
without being told. 

“Glad to know you, sir,” he boomed in a deep voice. 
“Very warm day, yes sir, a very warm day.” 
pressed the switch of a small electric fan. 

“Indeed it is,” assented Robert. 


“Do you know whether the Sox won today or not?” 
Uncle Harry ‘inquired, fanning, himself with his 
panama. Holton admitted his ignorance of the out- 
come of the day’s diamond battle and was soon deep 
into an argument concerning the chances the Sox 
had for the flag. 

It was dusk when he took leave of the family, and 
he could not remember ever having spent a more 
pleasant afternoon. He wished that he had had a 
little more time alone with Pearl, but then the future 
would bring many a pleasant tete-a-tete with her he 
was sure. He was sure, too, that he had seen more 
than the light of friendship in her dark eyes when 
she bade him good-bye at the gate. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Z* seems that Vera is enjoying herself quite a bit my arms. 

Robert addressed Pearl, whom he 
had persuaded to slip away from the dancers at Fern 
Hall and ‘partake of a nut sundae at a Welton Street love me—” 
soda fountain. The two had become really acquainted 


tonight.” 


during the month that he had been in Denver. Along 
with Vera, and sometimes Uncle Harry, they pic- 
nicked in the mountain parks, motored, boated, at- 
tended the theatres and enjoyed all the pleasures of 
the season. As for him, he was more than ever in 
love with Pearl and worried himself almost sick 
wondering whether or not she returned his love. 


Sometimes he would be almost sure that she cared 
and at other times he was forced to admit that he 
was baffled. 

“Yes, replied Pearl, plying her spoon,” it is very 
seldom that she does though. She has never gotten 
over Jack’s death.” 

(Continued on page 10) 


THE BRONZE HERO 


(Continued from page 5) 


disappointed in you. 


When I first saw you, I thought 


“All the world is mad. If it were not so, our youth 


you were a different man. When, after I had accepted would not last forever, and you would never have 
your acquaintance, and had given you permission to loved me.” 


He call, little did I think you would have taken the ad- 


vantage of me.” 


“You have been kind to me,” I faltered, “but I 
mean no harm unless it was because I am so wild I asked. 


about you.” 


“IT would have been mad not to love you,” I answer- 
ed 


“Will you forgive me for making you angry, dear?” 


o 
“Forgive you,” she said slowly, “there’s nothing to 


I was glad that it was dark now, and she could not forgive.” 


see my face. 


been more than mere infatuation, Charlotte.” 


By this time we had reached her home, and without 


“I am still foolish enough to love you,” 
1 added with sullen desperation, “even though you you always keep it for me, dearest? 
may never look or speak to me again. Your face has me just a corner in yours?” 

been before me constantly. My regard for you has 


“I gave you my heart the first day I saw you. Will 
Will you give 


“All,” she whispered, “I think it has been yours 
always, but I did not know it until just now.” 
“It was a blessed day that I went to camp and met 


waiting her invitation to come in, I entered the recep- you,” I said, my lips on her hair. “Don’t you think 
tion hall. Laughingly she approached me closer and it was time we had another dream kiss, dear?” 
laying her hand on my arm, looked into my face. As 

I gazed upon her beautiful features, her eyes with ay HE golden moments slipped by and still we stood 
love fires burning in them, her parted lips and her in the dark vestibule, with the doors leading to 
soft warm breath on my face, I trembled with temp- both street and house wide open, unaware of time or 
tation. My blood was on fire, I was holding myself place. Suddenly we came to earth again by a snicker 
in a firm grip against the desire to smother her in of a passerby. 

With a wild sort of joy came the realization that 
“But if I tell you——” I began. I could go to France, fight with a vim and return 
“Do not tell me. This is all I care to know—if you victorious, a bronze hero—her hero, and bask in the 


love fires that burned in the eyes of my wonder- 


“Charlotte! My Charlotte, all this is madness—” woman. 
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PEARL— (Continued from page 9 





“Jack?” 


“Her husband, you know. You see, she had only 
been married a year when he died.” 

“Accident?” 

“He had heart trouble.” 

“Did he die in Denver?” 

“No, we were living in New Haven then. Father 
had died when I was quite small and Mother died 
soon after Vera’s marriage, so after Jack died Uncle 
ao insisted that we come to Colorado and live with 

im.” 

“That was awfully nice of him.” 

“He is a dear, and treats us just as though we 
were his own daughters.” 

“T admire him very much.” 

: — he thinks that you are a keen judge of base- 
2 = 

“That reminds me that you promised to play tme 
some singles some day this week. How about tomor- 
row?” 

“I don’t think I can, I have some shopping to do.” 

“Can’t you put it off or something?” he pleaded. 

“T will see.” 

“When, Miss Never-know-your-mind?” 

“Oh, sometime tonight.” 

“Very well, and you need not think that I will let 
you forget.” 

“Trust you for that. Come, let’s go, Vera will think 
that I have been kidnapped.” 

“Sometimes I am tempted to do just that,” he said, 
more than half seriously. 

“Silly.” Pearl rose and led the way back toward 
the dance, where she proceeded to drive Robert almost 
distracted by flirting with any number of attractive 
young westerners. Every one that she danced with 
Robert at once thought of as a rival, and some of 
them were so attentive to Pearl that he found himself 
planning ways and means of helping them shuffle off 
this mortal coil. Which has been the way of lovers 
of all ages. 


ATE that night, after he had taken Pearl and Vera 

home, Robert paused in the act of taking off his 
tie to stare at his own image in the mirrow and won- 
der if he ought not to purchase a heavy racquet 
rather than to trust to Vera’s light one to play Pearl 
on the morrow. Once he started thinking of her he 
fell into a reverie. He had kissed her for the first 
time that night and the memory of it was sweet. It 
had been a short kiss, frankly given and as frankly 
taken, but he knew as soon as their lips met that 
she was the only girl in the world for him. He loved 
her so that it hurt and he made up his mind to tell 
her plainly how he felt and ask her just as plainly 
whether she cared or not. If she did—. 

In the hall the sudden ringing of the ‘phone 
brought him back to realities. Thinking that the 
sooner its sleep-banishing peal was silenced the bet- 
ter it would be, he went out and lifted the receiver. 

“Hello,” ‘he said. 


“Yes, this is the Dunbar—Holton?—this is. he. 
Why Vera, I did not recognize your voice. What! 
Pearl?—your Uncle? Sure I will.” 

Thanking his stars that he had not undressed ‘he 
called up Champa six and ordered the fastest car and 
the best chauffeur they had. By the time he threw 
on his coat and hat he heard it purring outside. 


“Take me to 1924 York, and never mind the speed 
limit,” he told the driver of the long, racy machine, 
and almost before he got the words out they were off. 

Out Arapahoe to Fifteenth street they flew, the 
motor droning like a huge bee and the speedometer 
registering thirty-five miles an hour. Up and up it 
crept until, when they flashed by the Pioneer Monu- 
ment, it indicated close to fifty. In the back seat 
Robert sat tense and urged even greater speed. The 
buildings went by in a continual blur, with here and 
there a light that indicated a cross street. Heavy as 
the car was it skidded dangerously when they swung 
off the avenue into York street, but it righted itself 
and soon stopped in front of Pearl’s. 

Holton sprang out, tossed the man a five dollar note 
and ran swiftly up the steps. Vera answered his 


ring. 


HERE is Pearl? What is the matter?” he 
asked as soon as he was inside the hall. 
“Here I am,” Pearl herself answered him. 
“But I thought Vera said you were hurt?” 
“She must have been excited. It was Uncle Harry.” 
“I see; how did it happen?” 
“We don’t know. We were preparing to retire 


when he came in on tiptoe and got Vera’s flashlight, 
at the same time holding his finger to his lips to keep 
us still. We listened while he went out and started 
up the stairs. Then we heard a little noise and soon 
afterward we heard his fall heavily down the steps. 
We ran to him and found him unconscious and bleed- 
ing from a gash in his head. I summoned a physi- 
cian, and thinking that whoever it was that struck 
Uncle was still in the house, I ran outside and looked 
up the street for an officer. There was none in sight 
so I went back to help Vera do what we were able 
with Uncle. 

“When the doctor came he stopped the bleeding 
and gave him something to make him sleep. He 
does not know what struck htm. He had heard a 
noise in the attic and was going to see what it was. 
We hated to be here alone, so when Vera suggested 
that we ring you I agreed. You are not angry at us 
are you?” 

“Lord no, I am only too glad to do all in my power 
to help you. Just get me the family’s trusty revolver 
and I will see that you are not disturbed any more 
tonight. Tamorrow we will try to find out what, 
why and how.” 

“I don’t know where Uncle keeps his revolver. 
Will my small automatic do?” Vera asked. 

“Sure thing. Let’s have it.” When she had gone 
he turned to Pearl with all his love showing in his 
eyes. 

“You have no idea,” he told her, “how afraid I was 
that you were injured. I came down as fast as I 
could get here.” She looked down at her feet and a 
warm feeling went through her at his words. 

“We hated to trouble you,—but—” 

: “Trouble! Why dearest, if I could only tell you 
ow—” 

“Here it is, Robbie,” said Vera, walking up and 
handing him the wicked looking little thing. Holton 
controlled the words of love that were on the point 
of his tongue and assured the sisters that he would 
be perfectly comfortable in the living room with the 
books and cigars. 

He put the table light on, sat down, picked up a 
volume of poems and settled down to his vigil. It 
was by far the most pleasant task he had ever 
undertaken, and the printed page persisted in turn- 
ing itself into a frame from which Pearl’s dancing 
eyes laughed into his. 


HO goes there?” Holton cried, leveling his 
finger at Vera, who came down the next 
morning looking very sweet and housewifely in a 
gingham dress with a tiny white apron tied around it. 


BREAKING 


“Halt, friend and give the counter-sign.” 

“Good morning.” 

“Pass, friend—no stay and tell me if you are up 
so early in order to beat the proverbial worm to his 
breakfast?” 

“No, I won’t rob him, I shall find one of my own, 
and just to show my unselfishness I am going to see 
that four others are provided for.” 

“Four?” 

“Count them for yourself, you, Uncle, Pearl and 
Etta.” 

“Oh, so far as I am—” he began. 

“Not a word now, or I’ll sentence you to light the 
gas,” then Vera’s bantering tone changed. “You 
must be very weary, Bobbie. I don’t see how we will 
ever thank you for your kindness.” 

“Now, Vera Rhodes, please don’t try to embar- 
rass me.” 

“Have it your way. I am going now, Pearl! will be 
down as soon as she finds whether Uncle feels well 
enough to come down to breakfast or not.” 

“Good morning.” Pearl stood in the doorway, 
arrayed in a belted sports suit of blue and white 
tussah and carrying a fancy knitting bag. “Am I too 
late to add my thanks to Vera’s for your—” 

“Stop her, Vera, stop her!” Holton cried. 

“Do it yourself, I must go,” Vera called over her 
shoulder as she started kitchenward. 

“How is your uncle?” Holton asked, his eyes paying 
tribute to her beauty. 

“He is so much improved that he will be down to 
breakfast, and then I would like to see you make him 
stop if he wants to thank you for all the trouble 
we've been to you,” she said, staring at him with her 
head on the side. 

Sick people and poets have special license. Also, 
if you keep looking at me like that, I will have to 
kiss you.” 

“How? 
her head. 

“No, like this,’ Holton said, as he carried out his 
threat. 

“Behave yourself, Bobbie, and tell me if you have 
tried to find out who struck Uncle Harry,” she re- 
proached him. “You know that you are the person 
who said that all it took to detect crime was a—” 

“If you ever remind me of those words again, I will 
—I will—at any rate it will be something desperate,” 
he promised, holding up both hands. 

“Just the same you did say it, and you need not try 


to back down now simply because you think this will 
be hard.” 


Like this?” she questioned, without moving 


(Continued on page 11) 


THROUGH 


(Continued from page 6) 


HE moon had risen high into the cloudless sky 
when Burton’s machine in its hiding place be- 

gan to click the secret messages of his company. 
But after a few minutes the message was suddenly 
cut off in the midst of a sentence. Something was 
wrong and he knew it at once. Perhaps the enemy 
was in on the wire. He must hasten to see before 
the message would all be given away. And so 
crawling inch by inch—pistol in hand—over the 
ground where he knew his wires lay concealed 
he suddenly heard the report of a revolver and in- 
stantaneously felt a stinging sensation in his arm. 
He rolled into a clump of bushes and saw in the 
clear moonlight a German officer emerge slowly 
from a similar clump of bushes a few yards away. 
With accurate aim, Burton brought his man down 
with the first shot and then waited quietly for 
further developments. ‘Soon another German officer 
crept stealthily from the same opposing clump of 
bushes and started to hasten in the opposite direc- 
tion presumbably to get aid. One shot from our 
hero’s pistol was sufficient to bring down the second 
Hun. Feeling that the party consisted only of the 
two who were now safely disposed of, the American 
lieutenant crept swiftly yet cautiously to the bushes 
where the Germans had previously been in hiding. 
Soon the clicking of a hidden wireless machine be- 
gan and with haste our lieutenant took down the 
message though it was in a secret code. He stayed 
long enough to assure himself that no more mes- 
sages were coming and then set out to repair the 
damage that he believed had been done to his wires. 
He soor fognd that the wily Germans had cut them 


and had perhaps gotten some of his message, Dur- 
ing all these busy and anxious minutes Burton saw 
nor heard nothing save the bursting shells far away. 
His arm was bleeding copiously and he was begin- 
ning to get weak. He dragged his way back to the 
dead German officers and upon searching them found 
the key to the code, parts of his stolen message and 
other things useful to him. 

The moon was sinking low in the west and the 
first faint light of dawn was appearing over the 
eastern hills when Lieutenant Ashton finished trans- 
lating the secret code of his wonderful find. And 
what a message it was. If that message had got- 
ten by, what disaster would have befallen the armies. 
He must hasten for already the German High Com- 
mand was sending out troops to put into execution 


(Continued on page 11) 


THE BRONZE HERO SYNOPSIS 


Maurice Wells, a young man of twenty makes a visit 
to one of the National Cantonments. Just outside of 
the camp an officer halts him and questions him con- 
cerning himself and his business in camp. The young 
man hesitates for a long time and seems very unwill- 
ing to answer the Captain’s questions, especially as to 
matters concerning his business. However he whispers 
an answer that seemingly satisfies the officer and is 
allowed to pass. 

He makes his way to Capt. Thomas’ desk and states 
his business. The Captain invites him to lunch. Dur- 
ing the meal the officer asks him why he is not in the 
army. He glances around him, and seems pleased with 
his surroundings—he likes the army life and feels that 
he needs just the training and finish that life in camp 
can give. Somewhat embarrassed by the question he 
turns to answer his host. 
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BY EDWARD L. WASHINGTON 
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T HE present great World War has revealed many 

things to us that might otherwise have gone un- 
realized. Among these is the urgent demand for 
trained soldiers—men who can endure the hardships 
of the army life which we all have read something 
about, and the training does not mean merely the 
expert handling of guns and the general service of 
military tactics, but the very fundamental necessity, 
that is required of our soldiers is physical fitness. To 
be a soldier he must be physically fit,—his vital organs, 
the heart, lungs, liver, stomach and kidneys must 
be in good condition to give him the stamina neces- 
sary for the hardships of a soldier’s life. 

The question naturally arises—‘What shall we do?” 
There must be a universal awakening and there is,— 
we note the wonderful improvement in the physique 
of the school children and even in some adults be- 
cause of the patriotic spirit of preparedness is daily 
becoming contagious, because of our country’s call for 
patriotic men to defend it. Teachers of physical ed- 
ucation realize that a man is a handicap to the army 
if he is physically unable to stand the new life and 
they are planning daily for a universal propaganda 
of physical preparedness, not only for military duty 
but for the public generally. 

Modern living and working conditions are partly re- 
sponsible for most physical unfitness. 

The congested city life has contaminated the air 
with dust and smoke which is bad for our lungs, 
housing conditions have shut out the sunlight and a 
healthful walk of a mile or so is almost an impos- 
sibility over the concrete walks. The inability to eat 
wholesome food at all times is also a big problem of 
city life, but among all of these problems the seden- 
tary life—the inactive life should be given a large 


consideration. Machinery is fast taking the place of 
muscular or man power which was used years ago 
by our forefathers, who developed for us a strong 
sturdy race which it is our patriotic duty to maintain 
as far as possible. 


Fortunately the average city and town with its 
great health problem is striving to meet the condi- 
tions of this drain on our system by providing recre- 
ation and amusement parks, free public baths and 
bathing beaches for the public, with trained directors 
in charge and such places should be crowded daily. 

Mankind is a social being and since activity is the 
law of life, it is imperative that he should enjoy 
wholesome games of various kinds, with his friends 
in the parks for the sake of health and amusement. 

‘We often hear of persons who would like to take 
some kind of physical training but they think that 
they are too weak to do so,—to those I say if you 
are so constitutionally weak as that your family phy- 
sician should be consulted at once and if one tells him 
of his interest in physical development, in all prob- 
ability the doctor will advise and direct him as to 
the best method of procedure. 


Physical Directors of Y. M. C. A.s, parks and play- 
grounds have proven themselves to be very competent 
in teaching mass play and athletics as well as giving 
individual instruction in body building and corrective 
exercise according to the direction of a physician. 


Many business houses have employed a physical in- 
structor to give a few minutes calisthenics drill to 
their employees, daily and also to organize athletic 
teams for inter-department and outside competition 
in certain sports to stimulate interest in this health 
propaganda. 





Physical exercise does more than build muscle—it 
helps among other things to keep the flesh distributed 
proportionately. Exercise reduces the fat to normal 
and builds the under developed parts to normal dnd 
thereby causes all of our organs to do their share of 
the body’s work. 


It develaps co-ordination in movements and espe- 
cially does it show in walking, which is one of the 
simplest and most helpful forms of exercise. Walking 
makes one breathe deeply, creates a thirst for water 
drinking, takes one out into the open and certainly 
develops a normal appetite for food. Hiking clubs 
and parties can testify to this fact. Exercise helps 
us to combat disease as well as to perform our work 
more efficiently. 


Persons holding clerical positions are not very 
active while at work and are often discovered on ex- 
amination to have hollow chests, soft flabby bodily tis- 
sue, shortness of breath and naturally little endur- 


ance. In such cases the proper kind of muscular ex- 
ercise will help. 


Those that need physical exercise most seem to get 
the least attention. A chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link, and a race is not stronger than its 
weakest member. Are we going to allow our boys and 
girls to stop school because of some preventable 
weakness,—must they suffer from lack of exercise? 
No! ‘Ten thousand times, no! Let us rather do what 
Uncle Sam is doing, have mass athletics in all our 
schools, colleges, clubs, business houses, factories, 
shops, etc. Democratic athletics if you please, and 
when such a program of universal training has been 
experienced there will be no need of fearing any kind 
of a crisis, personal, civic, national or international. 








IN PURSUIT OF PEARL — Continued from page 10) 


“Well, what have you found out, Mr. Keene?” 
Pearl asked. ‘She had watched all his movements 
with interest. 

“Several things. I know how he got in, where he 
stood when he struck your uncle with those shears, 
and I know that he was a small, red-headed man. In 
addition I know that he was left-handed.” 

“My dear Bobbie, with your gifts along the line, 
anyone could become the greatest of fiction writers. 
Why don’t you give up poetry and devote your time 
to it?” she asked him, utter un-belief shining in her 
merry eyes. 

“I see that you think that I am trying to rival 
Sherlock Holmes, but in spite of that I have told you 
the truth, as you will have to admit before long.” 

“Do you intend to track the villian to his lair and 
to beard him in his den?” she teased. 

“Oh, well, you will be sure to—” 

“Pearl,” called Vera from somewhere below, “where 
are you?” 

“Coming,” answered the young lady, then to Hol- 
ton, “come on, I suppose that breakfast is ready. I 
will bet you a caramel that I’ll beat you down.” 

“Done,” he replied, and hand in hand they raced 
down and into the dining room. 

“IT win, I win,” Pearl cried, almost breathless and 
with color pounding in her cheeks. 

“You don’t either,’ Holton said equally as loud. 
At the table Vera and Uncle Harry stared at them 
with the greatest astonishment, 

“What in the world—?” began the latter, who re- 
sembled a pirate with a bandage around his head. 

“Pearl thinks that she won her bet to beat me 
downstairs.” 

“I did beat you, and you know it.” 

“But you swung over the rail to the floor, and that 
was not fair.” 

“Pour Vamour de Mique,” said Vera. 

“Indeed not, the love of our friend Mike had noth- 
ing to do with it, it was for the love of a bit of candy,” 
Robert explained. 

“I should think that you are both silly. Will you 
never learn to have any dignity?” scolded Vera. 

“Let them be, or you will spoil their appetites,” 
Uncle Harry warned her, laughing heartily. 

“T am real glad to see that you are better, Mr. 
Gray.” 

“Yes, I feel all right now, but I would give a thou- 
sand dollars to get my hands on the person who made 
me see so many stars.” 


“Careful, Uncle; you are now in the presence of one 
of the world’s best sleuths, and he may make you keep 
your word.” Pearl looked slyly at the discomfitured 
Robert and continued, “already he has discovered that 
the dastardly deed was done by a small, red-haired, 
left-handed man.” 

“I am not thinking how hard or easy it would be 
te find last night’s intruder, I am thinking of how 
much trouble I had in finding you. By-the-way, with 
what was your Uncle struck?” 

“T have no idea, all I know is that he was struck 
while going up the attic stairs.” 

“Which way are the stairs?” 

“Come, I will show you, we have lots of time.” 


OBERT followed her to the second floor and to 

the end of a hall where a short flight of steps 
led up to the attic. They both started up. About 
half-way up the flight Holton stooped and picked up 
something. 

“Do these belong here?” he asked, exhibiting a pair 
of heavy pruning shears. 

“No, I never saw them before.” 

Robert took out a small magnifying glass and ex- 
amined them closely. 

“See,” he said, “there are blood stains on them. It 
must have been this that struck your Uncle,” he told 
her. Pearl took the shears and the glass and ex- 
amined the former, 

“T believe you ‘are right. Let’s go on up, the plot 
thickens, as they say. in novels.” 

A surprise was in store for Robert. In the attic 
he found one of the biggest collecitons of chemical 
apparatus he had ever run across. There were tables, 
retorts, test tubes, scales, bottles, dishes and almost 
everything that would be required in making the 
most advanced researches. 

“Ts your uncle a scientist?” 

“No.” 

“Well, what on earth does he do with all this stuff?” 

“Nothing at all. It was here when he bought the 
house and here it has remained. None of us ever 
come up here, so it is not in the way.” 

“Why,” said he, looking at a huge dynamo in one 
corner of the great room, “there must be thousands 
of dollars tied up in here.” 

“As to that I am unable to say, I know nothing 
at all about such things.” 

Holton hardly heard the words. He was busy 
examining the room. Everything was covered with 


dust, even the floor. He made his way between the 
tables to a small window in the gable. It was open 
and offered a view of the roof of the left wing of the 
house that sloped gently toward where he know the 
roof of the side porch must be. He studied all this 
and the window ledge carefully. Nor did his notice 
slight the gutter pipes that lead to the ground. 

From the window he went all around the room 
looking closely at each article of furniture through 
his glass. When his circuit was completed he came 
back to the stairs, then walked to a point behind the 
railing from which he could lean over and see almost 
to the bottom of the flight. 

(Continued in the September Issue) 


BREAKING THROUGH 


(Continued from page 10 to page 9) 


the plans of that awful message that lay before his 
eyes. With aching but skillful fingers he sent the 
news in his secret code to his commander. And 
what consternation the news caused in the officers’ 
headquarters. ‘Orders were countermanded, new 
orders given, new messages sent and in fact the 
whole allied armies were set astir to combat a new 
German offensive that no one even faintly ex- 
pected. 

It was late the next evening when Burton fek 
himself being gently lifted from the ground where 
for hours he had lain faint and completely ex- 
hausted from his wounds. 

“Did you get the message—the offensive?” he 
murmured faintly. 

“Yes, old pal,” cheerily rang the answer of his 
company companions, “we got it and the old Ger- 
mans are already beaten. We are ready for them. 
But say, old boy, that was a close call. If you 
hadn’t picked up that news we'd all been goners in 
a few hours. We certainly owe a lot to you. Keep 
quiet now, a few days in the hospital will fix you up 
all right.” 


 — days later our American hero was 
awakened from a quiet sleep in the base hos- 
pital by loud cheering and shouts of ““Ashton! Ash- 
ton! Ashton!” He was so frightened that a nurse 
had to come and quiet him. Then it was explained 
to him that the Germans had launched their offensive 
but because the Allies had learned of it through his 








AUTO BODY POLISH 
Agents are making from $2.00 to 
$10.00 per day selling DUDLEY’S 
AUTO BODY POLISH. 

Makes old varnish look like new. 
FOR WOODWORK, PIANOS, 
FURNITURE, CARRIAGES, 
AUTOMOBILES AND 
BICYCLES. 

For Hardwood Floors it’s a Marvel. 

Cleans, disinfects and renews at 
the same time. Don’t fail to use 
it for dusting. 

A large sample outfit sent by mail 
prepaid for 50c. 
DUDLEY’S LEATHER & CHEMI- 
CAL WO ’ 


116 N, Main St., Muskogee, Okla. 








DREAMLAND THEATRE 


Latest motion pictures and high- 
class vaudeville. The right kind 
of Colored talent solicited; nothing 
but first-class performers need 
apply. 

MRS. LOULA T. ‘WILLIAMS, 

Proprietor 
127 N. Greenwood St., Tulsa, Okla. 


C.M.Nichols&Co. 


Groceries, Fruits, Candies, Cold 
Drinks, etc. Country Prod- 
uce Bought and Sold. 


Best Meals and Rooms 


Complete line of Overton-Hy- 
gienic Goods, Half-Century Maga- 
zine, Crisis, etc., on sale. 








EastSideef NorthBroadway 


Coweta, Okla. 


Phone 34. 








RE you helping the Red Cross? 

Do you belong to any of the war 

workers’ clubs? If you don’t 
you really ought to join one of them, 
or at least do what you can to help the 
Red Cross supply our boys with their 
various needs. Perhaps you will argue 
that you don’t want to work unless you 
are sure that your work will be given 
to some Colored Sammy. Well, if you 
fee] that way about it you really ought 
to change your ideas on the subject. 
We can’t afford to argue over small 
points just now, because while we are 
wasting our time arguing, the boches 
will be gaining ground daily. Our ob- 
ject is to save the man power of the 
country as far as possible, to keep our 
men, regardless of color or creed warm, 
well fed and in good spirits. It is just 
as right to save a white soldier as it is 
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HELPING THE RED CROSS 


By Lucille Browning 


to save a black one in this war, and 
vice-versa. When the war is over, if 
prejudice hasn’t entirely vanished, 
there will be plenty of time and oppor- 
tunity to get rid of it, and speedily too. 
But just now it will take a@ united effort 
on the part of all of our men and 
women, black and white, yellow, red 
and brown, to win a complete victory— 
and we can’t be satisfied with anything 
less than absolute victory. And just as 
we shall conquer Germany as a nation, 
so as a race, will the Black Man con- 
quer prejudice. 

It isn’t too early to begin on winter 
supplies-for the soldiers, because it 
takes some time to make a sweater or 
a helmet, especially if you can only 
work on it a little while each day. 

The English women have found a 


is the “glove waistcoat,” which is made 
of waste material—discarded kid 
gloves—and is therefore much cheaper 
to make than the knitted sweater. It 
is lined, but the lining is very inex- 
pensive, as it takes very little. 

Such a waistcoat can be made in a 
day or two, and it weighs only a few 
ounces. When it is not in use it can 
be carried in the pocket. Not only is 
it windproof and warm, but it is also 
vermin proof—a thing that makes it 
doubly valuable to the wearer. There 
are so many thousands of old kid 
gloves in the possession of the women 
in America that several thousand of 
these waistcoats could be made for our 
men with but very small cost. 

The knitted helmet shown is made as 
follows: 

Material needed: 1 pair No. 2 knit- 



























































substitute for the knitted sweater. It ting needles; 1 hank yarn. 


Directions for Making Helmet 





Always use the best yarn. Try a bit of 
it in water before using. If it fades, it is 
a waste of time to make it up. 

Work carefully, even if the work progress- 
es slowly, it is better to work slowly and 
have good work than it is to work more 
rapidly and have to pull the work out 
again and again. 

Try to make your stitches as even as pos- 
sible. Do not let someone else work on 
the article after you have started it; two 
people seldom work just alike. 


The helmet is made in two parts which 
are afterward sewed together. For the 
front of the helmet, cast on 48 sts and knit 
plain for about six inches. Knit 2 purl 2 
for 35 rows. On the next row the opening 
for the face is made thus: knit 2 purl 2 
knit 2 purl 2 knit 2. Knit and bind off 
loosely the next 28 sts. and purl 1 knit 2 
purl 2 knit 2 purl 2. Run the sts before 
the opening on an extra needle and on 
the sts at other side of the opening knit 
2 purl 2 for 12 rows. At the end of the 
twelfth row continue all across“ to the end 
of other needle, when there should be 48 
sts on the needle as at first. Knit 2 purl 
2 for 24 rows. 

The top of the helmet is made as follows: 
Knit 2 narrow (knitting 2 sts together) 
Knit 14; narrow; knit [4; narrow; knit 12; 
purl the entire next row. On the third row 
knit 2; narrow; knit 13; narrow; knit 13; 
narrow; knit 11. Purl 4th row. On the 
Sth row knit 2; narrow; knit 12; narrow; 
knit 12; narrow; knit 10. Purl 6th row. 
Continue to narrow in the three places 
every plain knitted row with 1 st less be- 
tween the narrowings until 9 sts are left. 

The back of the helmet is worked in the 
same manner as the front, but the face 


shoulders open, 


opening is omitted. Sew the sts of upper 
edges together with joining st. Sew up side 
seams, leaving the plain knitting at the 


| USEFUL HINTS | 


Spring Coats. 

A feature of the new spring coats 
that have been imported is that they 
show favor for trimmings of fur—any 
kind of fur, from seal to monkey, is 
the order of the day. The coats them- 
selves are made of silk or satin—not of 
wool. 

‘Capes continue to be surprising in 
design and plentiful in quantity. One 
very beautiful daytime cape was made 
of soft greenish peacock blue. It was 
of circular cut with a deep gathered 
collar meant to fold under the chin in 
an individual manner. At its lower 
edge it had a row of heavy silk fringe, 
the same color as the capes and dan- 
gling from its edge. 


This touch of trimming added much 
to the gracefulness of the wrap, for 
it swung always in correct harmony 
with the motion of the figure. 

Youthful Etons. 

As to the suits, any woman with a 
trace of youthfulness will be wise to 
adopt one of the short ones which have 
the eton line, but older women and 
those who incline to that bugbear of 
age, a lit''e excess of weight, will do 
well to avoid them. 

For just the right type of girl or 
woman they are extremely jaunty, and 
for the woman who is not of the right 
type come models with longer and less 
trying lines. 

The longer models have not been 


shown to any great extent as yet, for 
novelties in line and treatment are al- 
ways the first of the season’s showing 
and models which are more adaptable 
are usually shown later. 


Jersey Suits. 

The sleeveless idea is in high favor 
in three-piece suits of jersey, suits of 
jersey, or jersey and silk stockinette, 
or of silk stockinette and tricotine. 

The very smart three-piece semi- 
sports suits have a sweaterlike bodice 
of silk stockinette with jersey sleeves, 
a skirt of jersey and a thirty-two or 
thirty-four inch sleeveless jacket of 
the jersey. The skirts are pleated or 
may be cut on straight, slim lines. 
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1 BEAUTY HINTS 





POLISHED PERSONALITY 


By Evelyn Northington 


ID you ever see a diamond in 

the rough? Not a very pretty 

object is it? Yet when the 

jeweler gets it he cuts and pol- 

ishes it carefully and endeavors to 

make it as fine and handsome as he cdn, 

or as the nature of the jewel will per- 

mit. That is what each one of us can 

do for ourselves. Polish the personal- 
ity. 

‘When the jeweler finishes his work, 
the stone shines with all its possible 
lustre. Let every woman consider her- 
self so that she, too, like the jewel, will 
shine with a dazzling brilliancy. The 
jeweler holds the gem to the light to 
see what is its best angle and sets it 
so that that angle is the most promin- 
ent. So should a woman do with her 
best feature. 


TUDY yourself in _ silhouette. 

Stand before a mirror so that 
you can see yourself as one would see 
you who hurriedly brushed past you in 
the street. See yourself sidewise. If 
you find you have a good profile and 
that the lines of your figure are grace- 
ful, keep your profile to the werld, so 
to speak. 

Dress your hair always in its most 
becoming style. It doesn’t matter 
whether it is the fashion of today, or 
the fashion of twenty years ago, if it 
is becoming, stick to it. But if your 
profile is good be sure that your stylé 
of hair dressing brings out your profile 
to the best advantage. 

Follow the same rule witn your 
clothes. If your figure has a better sil- 
houette when draped in full gathered 
and shirred effects, follow them. If, 
on the other hand, you have a full fig- 
ure, you will find that flat foids, tucks 
and bands will be far more becon.ing 
to you. 

Perhaps you have an attractive smile. 
If so, do not allow your lips to droop 
too frequently or let your cheek mus- 
cles relax. That roguish smile which 
lights up your face with a flash of in- 
telligence and good humor is delight- 
fully entrancing. Smile and you deduct 
ten years from your age. You could 
live up to that smile every hour in the 
day, if you would polish your person- 
ality as you should. 


KNOW a woman who has the lovli- 

est, curly, reddish brown hair, and 
knowing that it is fashionable to Wear 
hats that come low upon the face, com- 
pletely hiding the hair, I said to her: 
“And do you, too, hide your beautiful 
hair beneath the foolish fashions?” 

“No,” she said. “Somehow, I always 
manage to show it. Some times I tilt 
my hat a little more to the side than is 
necessary, and sometimes I wear hats 
that are turned up sharply in the back. 
but I always show some of my hair.” 
And she is wise. She knows how to 
polish her personality.” 

If a woman has a beautiful mouth 
she should be careful to massage the 





lips to keep them full and moist. She 
should also massage the gums to keep 
them firm and red, and take infinite 
care of her teeth. Then she can af- 
ford to smile and smile again, for fine 
teeth and a fresh, sweet mouth are al- 


ways attractive. If your teeth need 
looking after, just pay the dentist 
visit and you will be amply repaid for 
all your inconvenience, annoyance and 
worry by your improved appearance. 

If a woman has a classic chin and 
throat she should keep the chin well 
up to reveal the line from chin to chest. 
If her hands are pretty she should wear 
her sleeves short enough to display 
them. If her hands are shapely and 
tapering she should wear her sleeves 
still shorter and pay especial attention 
to the shape of the nails. 


If the lines of her throat and shoul- 
der are good she should wear low 
necked dresses. If her face is round, 
she will look best in the costume with 
the rounded neck, if her face is inclined 
to be square, Dutch neck will be becom- 
ing, and if the face is oval the pointed 
neck will bring out the best lines. 

If your eyes are beautiful use them 
to the best advantage. So often one 
sees beautiful eyes half covered by 
heavy, lazy looking lids. And even 
more frequently the possessor of beau- 
tiful eyes will look at you with a slow 
steady regard, and without a smile thus 
detracting from their beauty. To en- 
hance the beauty of the eye, train the 
eyebrows to arch prettily and the eye 
lashes to curl. 


Ee few people have 
small feet nowadays. But many 
possess shapely feet. If you will wear 
a shoe that is a perfect fit and a style 
that suits your feet, you will be justi- 
fied in wearing a dress that clears your 
shoe tops and shoes of unusual colors. 

In short, you must learn to make 
radiant your personality. Discover 
your best points and keep preserve 
and accent them,—polish your person- 
ality. 





IF YOU DON’T GET YOUR MAGAZINE 


If you should subscribe for the Half-Century Magazine and do not get it 
promptly as you should, or if after you have waited a reasonable length of 

, you do not hear from us, write us, explaining the circumstances and we 
will see that you get a copy immediately. 

So many subscribers keep still when they do not get their magazines, or 
complain to their neighbors and friends instead of complaining to us; of course 
this does no good because when you do not complain to us, we suppose that 
you are getting the magazine. We want you to get the magazine, and you 
will get-the magazine if you complain to the right party. Kick where it 


does the most good. 
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IT BLEACHES! 
RO-ZOL a!s0 clears the com- 


amimmaieaninaiaen plexion of all blemishes. 


Keeps the skin Smooth—F; irm—Fresh 


and Youthful looking. Will positively re- 
sain. Senin liver splotches, tan, pimples and 


Contains nothing that can possibly 


injure the most sensitive skin. 
Price 25 Cents 
Manufactured by 


The 


Overton - Hygienic 
Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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DELAYS IN DELIVERY 


In case you do not receive your copy of the HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
as promptly as you have heretofore, please be patient and remember that WE 
ARE AT WAR. Supplies for the troops, both in the American Army and in the 
Armies of our Allies are being handled by every railroad in America. More 
than that, many of the railway employees as well as postal clerks have been 
drafted. Because of these things, second class mail is subject to some delay 
in delivery. We are making every effort to get your copy to you on time, but 
in case it is late, don’t assume that your copy is lost. Just make allowances 
for unforeseen delays, We thank you. 


HIGH-BROWN SOAP 


As much care should be exercised in 
the selection and use of a good toilet 
soap as with one’s food. 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap-mak- 
ing—it is daintily scented and its fragrance you will 
find delightful and pleasing. 


Put upin a handsome Brown and Gold package. 
Price 25c per cake. Manufactured by 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Ce. 


DEPT. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE NEGRO 


By P. A. Glanton 





PART II 


ANDANCE, Queen of Ethiopia, 
who was reigning when Jesus 
was born and Queen Nitrocis, 
who completed the third great 
pyramid, as well as many other great 
rulers of the various dynasties might 


According to some of the best histor- 
ians, the white races can only be traced 
back to Western Asia. From there 
they seem to have spread over the 
world, but wherever they went, they 
found other people ahead of them. In 





Aus 


be mentioned, such as Pepi and Mirena, India they found the Dravidians, in — 
his son, and Seneferu and Piankhi, dur- Europe, the Turanians. The tribes pal 
ing whose reigns the prisoners wore speaking the Semetic languages found desi 
fetters of gold. But we have given the Turanians in Mesopotamia and in inst 
enough facts to show that he Negro is Egypt nearly lost their distinctive pru 
not a dispised and rejected race and characteristics by their extensive ming- mon 
that if we again are rising to promin- ling with the blacks. ome 
ence and power it is only because we According to some writers, the Gar- the 
are destendants of great and powerful den of Eden was situated at the mouth do 
ancestors. of four great rivers in Egypt, namely soft 
Thus, we close our narrative of the the Pison, the Gihon, the Hiddekel and We 
old Empire of ancient Egypt and our the Euphrates, of which the Euphrates tres 
ancestors, the Ethiopians. The pyra- alone remains. ade 
mids still stand as proud memorials of It is said that the foods we eat have or | 
by-gone days. We gaze on the funeral something to do with the complexion as 
inscriptions in the tombs, and read the —that those who live on vegetables wit 
doing of great kings and queens. Other and meat are darker than those who af 
empires have come and gone,—a new live principally on milk and fruit. So 
world has been discovered and settled thousands of years spent in a tropical 
since the time when the mighty kings climate, under the broiling hot sun, I 
gathered their armies to subdue the in- together with a vegetable diet, in all ces 
vading enemies. Yet the Nile placidly probability produced our present color. ski 
flows on as of old, the Sphinx stilicon- On the other hand, the other races ma 
CAN YOU WRITE GOOD SHORT fronts the rising sun, and the pyramids went through a bleaching process, sug 
STORIES DEALING WITH of Gizeh keep watch over Cairo as caused by the cooler climates and the pe: 
COLORED LIFE? they once did over the city of Menes. chlorine in the milk. len 
If you can, we have Before entering into a discussion of It is impossible to trace accurately pec 
om ene for you the Negro’s modern history, let us con- the migration of the Ethiopians to all 
_— 7 7 sider the influences and substances parts of the world, but this we do 
WE PAY CASH which produce color, since this seems know, that wherever civilization has a: 
to be the badge that has invited in- spread its wings, the Black race has fill 
oT oe ee then = -. WMigicuitios = Sa sults, aroused hatred, and made the always had a representative present th 
If yeu can write such a story let us hear from you barrier that has kept him from many to take part in the discovery and es- to] 
sitions of honor and trust. tablishment of the new country. Thus al 
The Half-Century Magazine "hee to Herodotus, the great we found him in Spain and three Ne- 
Chicago historian and traveler of ancient times, groes accompanied Columbus on his 
who was first, perhaps to visit the first long and perilous voyage in search 
region of the »lacks. “The Ethiopians of a new country on this side of the bh 
were the first men who ever lived.” ocean. He was with De Soto when he yo 
Napoleon Bonapart was a deep student discovered the Mississippi; he was first w 
LOWER PRICE S DESPITE THE WAR and when attempting the conquest of to plant the American flag at the North th 
Egypt, he pointed his soldiers to the Pole. on 
great pyramids saying “Soldiers of Very important indeed is the Church = 
Ap acceptable and appropriate gift} France, forty centuries are looking history of the American Negro. There FP 
' down upon you.” is numbered among the heroes of this of 
for a Birthday Present It may be gathered from the monu- country, when the country was in the fo 
Seeeeees ment and records that Upper Egypt making, Rev. Lemuel Haynes, the rev- s 
was the first seat of civilization. This olutionary soldier, who drew the sword gi 
No. 1075— civilization which originated in the for his country and never laid it down 
Ladies’ Convertable Bracelet South spread by the sqttlement of col- until the last enemy had left the soil. 
Watch, extra heavy gold plated onies toward the north. And since his- Then he turned his weapon into the ” 
good finish, with nickel jeweled torians agree that the ancient Egyp- word of God and fought the powers 8 
movement, and a detachable, con- tians were Negroes, we have ample of evil as the first Congregational min- h 
vertable self adjusting braclet, to proof that Negro civilization is more ister in the United States. Bishop , 
fit any size wrist. Watch can be than 6,000 years old, and that 6,000 Daniel A. Payne was the most remark- t 
worn on guard chain or chatelaine years ago their population amounted able preacher among our race and to t 
pin. Our net price $4.50 each. to more than seven millions. (Continued on page 15) in 
le 
ee SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD 
No. 120— By Jane Meredith 
Gents, Octagon shape, 12 HEN the call “to arms” came more than a year ago to our 
size, open, thin model watch, country, many a mother’s heart was made to ache when 
5 year gold filled case, fitted cho cow ber son march away. But after the geod-byes hed 
with a Swiss, nickel adjusted toward doing omethang. ‘tor the "bane. aan ee ee 
qT jewel lever escapement —— —— a 2 en ways to earn m°ney 
movement, gold filled solder- or ‘ross and the Y, M. C. A. 
ed links Waldemar chain, ai aur ee beth White yo ag gt ae 
with fancy engraved gold work putting up fruits and vegetables. Among these was a 
filled cigar cutter combina- ee ee — = © punto near y~ Rock, Ark. 
tion. Each put up complete en came, 8 quite a little store of food preserved. 


Then a woman’s organization made a call on the women of var- 
ious states for jam to send to the soldier boys in Europe. Now, 
this woman had a b®y in the army of Uncle Sam, and the mother 
heart knew how grown-up boys like jam, just the same as when 
they were little fellows; so she resolved to do her bit toward 
giving jam. The question was, how much should she give? She 
looked at her little store of jam; should she give one-third of 
it? She thought of the many, many mouths waiting eagerly for } 
that jam. No, they must have more than that, she could spare 
at least half; there’s other things they could eat. It ended up by 
her giving two-thirds of her entire supply, and when the contri- 
butions were all in, the largest single contributor in the state 
was this Colored mather. 

“There is nothing too good for our soldier boys, no matter 
what color,” she told the committee. She is just a plain woman, 
from the humble walks in life, but in giving to her comntry 
the son of her fiesh and blood and her jam, the work of her 
hands, “she hath done what she could.” 


in Octagon shape velvet lin- 
ed display box as illustrated, 
attractive low price, $6.50 


each. No. 1075. 





i ee ee ea ee Ce ae ae 


Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid on receipt of price. If on receipt 
you do not find this to be the best value to be had for the money, or if you 
are not fully satisfied, return to us at our expense, and we will cheerfully 
refund your money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


FRUIT DESSERTS 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 


SIDE from the other benefits of 

the war, we are learning to 

Save every crumb of bread, 

every scrap of meat, peach 
and prune stones, and even overripe 
fruits, and it is really surprising what 
palatable dishes and what delightful 
desserts can be made therefrom. For 
instance have you ever tried peach or 
prune stones as a substitute for al- 
monds? Well there isn’t much differ- 
ence in taste between an almond and 
the inside of a peach stone. And what 
do you do with canteloupes that are 
soft and over ripe—throw them away? 
Well if you do you are missing a rare 
treat, for they can be used to a good 
advantage. And peaches that are soft 
or currants that are too ripe for jelly 
as well as over ripe berries are laden 
with possibilities for excellent desserts, 
a few of which are given here. 


Peach Smash 

If peaches are too soft to slice suc- 
cessfully, drop in hot water a minute, 
skin them, remove the stones and 
mash them through a collender; add 
sugar, honey or syrup to taste. If the 
peaches have little flavor, add a bit of 
lemon juice; serve ice cold with whip- 
ped cream. 

Peach Ice 

Mash some very ripe peaches through 
a strainer and sweeten to taste. Half 
fill glasses with shaved ice and pour 
the strained peaches over. Garnish the 
top of each with a berry, a cherry, or 
a bit of red jelly. 


Fruit Frappe 

Take the left overs of raspberries, 
blackberries, or any other small fruit 
you have on hand, add one cupful of 
water to one quart of fruit and mash 
through a strainer. Sweeten to taste 
and add one tablespoonful of lemon or 
orange juice to bring out the flavor. 


Fill ice cream glasses three-fourths full 
of shaved ice, and set in the icebox 
for twenty minutes. Pour two table- 
spoonfuls of the syrup over the top; 
garnish prettily and serve at once. 


Banana Ice Cream 

Skin, scrape and mash four large 
ripe bananas and press through a 
strainer; add a cupful of milk, which 
has been heated and in which a cupful 
of white sirup has been melted; add a 
few grains of salt and a quart of cream. 
Put into freezer and just before start- 
ing to ‘turn add a tablespoonful of 
lemon juice. Freeze and ripen for two 
hours. 

Crustless Lemon Cream Pie 

Mix three-quarters of a cupful of su- 
gar, a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt 
and the juice and grated rind of two 
lemons with two cupfuls of hot water; 
bring to a boil and add five tablespoon- 
fuls of cornstarch dissolved in cold 
milk, stirring constantly. Cook on a 
low fire for about five minutes, then 
add the well beaten yolks of three egsJ;; 
stir briskly and cook for four minutes. 
Pour into a pie pan rinsed with cold wa- 
ter and cool. Beat the whites of the 
eggs stiff, add two tablespoonsbuls of 
sugar, spread over the pie; brown on 
the top shelf of the oven. 





Raspberry Cream Cake 
Boil three-fourths cupful of sugar 
and one-half cupful of water until the 
sirup spins a thread. Add it to the 
stiffly beaten whites of three eggs, 
beaten until the mixture is cold. Sift 
together three times, one cupful of bar- 
ley flour, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Beat the yolks of the eggs until thick. 
Add a little at a time the flour mixture 
and the egg yolks to the white of egg 
mixture, stirring after each addition. 
Add one-eighth of a cupful of cold wa- 
ter and a teaspoonful of flavoring, mix 
lightly and make in an ungreased cake 
tin in a moderate oven for about an 
hour. Split open and place cream fill- 
ing and raspberries between the lay- 
ers. Sift powdered sugar over the top 
layer. 
Cream Filling 
Boil together two cupfuls of milk and 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Add a 
tablespoonful of cornstarch that has 
been dissolved in cold milk, then add 
a well beaten egg and a tablespoonful 
ef vanilla. 
Apple Frappe 
Wash and quarter one quart of tart 
red apples, but do not peel them. Put 
them in a saucepan with three cupfuls 
of water; boil quickly, mash and add 
the maple sugar; when cold mash 
through a wire strainer; add the lemon 
juice and freeze the same as ice-cream. 
Melon Cubes 
Muskmelons and canteloupes that are 
over ripe may be pared, cut in cubes 
and placed in ice-cream glasses to chill. 
Just before serving pour tart fruit juice 
over the melon and serve cold. 
Fruit Island 
When you have only a few currants 
on hand, or when the currants are too 
ripe for jelly, mash them through a 
strainer add a little water, and sweeten 
to taste. Place them in a glass bowl 
and split some very ripe bananas and 
let them float on the top. This makes 
a very pretty dessert. 
Orange Fizz 
Fill a glass half full of vichy or plain 
carbonated water and squeeze into it 
the juice of half an orange. Stir into 
it a teaspoonful of powdered sugar and 
serve while effervescing. Serves one 
person. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NEGRO 


(Continued from page 14) 


him more than any other is credit given 
for the founding of Wilberforce Uni- 
versity. John Jasper preached for six- 
ty years. Alexander Crumwell was a 
missionary, army chaplain and diplo- 
mat. Joseph S. Atwell was a mission- 


ary in New York until death. The first 
Colored preacher to win distinction 
was George Leslie, who in 1728 was the 
first missionary from America. He 
went to Jamaica and established the 
(Continued on page 16) 
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HYGIENIC PET BAKING POWDER 


For Cakes, Pastries, Biscuits, and ALL Particular Baking 


$496006666060764 
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* Service shows itself in 

3 use and we all purchase 

Z things to use them. You 

3 could never even guess 

$ the quality of Hygienic 

$ Pet Baking Powder un- 

$ til you have used it, 
and then the results 
will be so entirely 
satisfactory you 
will always have a 
can in your pantry. 

t Some manufacturers 

3 draw very attractive 

3 pictures of their Bak- 

; ing Powder and its pro- 

% 
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We comply with all pure food 
standards. 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO 
046666045566F64056EFFSSSOESESEEEEEETESESESESESESETOOEF 
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ducts, but—remember a ; 
painted biscuit may y 
look more tempting 
than a real biscuit— 3 
however, you would 
never buy the painted ; 
biscuit to serve for 
breakfast. $ 
The quality and service 
of any baking powder 
is determined by its 
leavening strength and 
Hygienic Pet Baking 
Powder has been man- 3 
ufactured primarily for $ 
leavening purposes. ¢ 
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For sale by reliable dealers. 


10 and 20 cents per can. 


: 
3 
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Of All Sad Words Of Tongue Or Pen 


The saddest are those uttered by the Newsdealer who tells you 


that he has sold every copy of the Half-Century. Order in advance. 


’ 


for.” Aida pomade is 
also used as a daily 
Hair Dressing, making 
rough hair soft and 


pliable. 
Price 25 Cents 


Manufactured by 
Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H.C. CHICAGO, ILL. 


[Aida Overton Walker] 








AIDA HAIR POMADE | 
: 


CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


PSSSSESCSTO 


A perfect Hair Dressing, especially prepared 
for usage with the irons. Gives the hair a natural 
soft and silken lustre and keeps it in the desired 
position in the warmest weather. If you are 
not one of its users, buy a can today and you 
will say: “It is just what I am looking 
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THE BEST COMB 
Your MONEY CAN BUY 


ar aD 


A large brass comb, wooden 
handle, polished steel ferrules, 
will hold heat longer than any 
comb now sold, 

With metal holdev............. $1.25 
Same comb, small size...... -75 





A heavy 
metal 
Puller, 
Handsomely 
finished. 
Unusual 
value. 

Price —— $1.00 
Winona Hair 
Emporium 
5011 S. Wa- 
bash Ave. 
Chicago, IIL 
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WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


Think of the realization of your fondest dream—The perpetu- 
ation of youth and beauty. 


You can make this dream come tree by using 
Hygienic Peroxide Vanishing Cream 
a product of a rare order 
Dripping with fragrance and soothing coolness. 


Especially prepared for oily complexions—delightful af- 
ter shaving. Manufactured by:— 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago, Ii. 


Do You Like Good Perfumes? 





THEN TRY 


OUR PERFUMES 
TOILET WATERS 


If you wish Lasting Perfumes and Toilet Waters in the true flower odors 
use some of these: 

LES FLEURS—A combination of flowers. 

HIGH-BROWN—A fragrant, lasting odor, originated by us. 

DIANANIS—Something new and original. 

LE TREFLE—tThe true odor of a clover blossom. 


VIOLET, ROSE, CRAB APPLE, LILAC, and a number of other popular 
odors. 


we also manufacture a line of Sachet Powders. 


MADE BY 


The Overton -Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 


H. C., CHICAGO 
PUGUERECUEREGEGRCOOGRGREREGEORECHGOGRCGEUROROCECEEEECRERECEURCEECEGEETORERETERGCUECEOREOEREREELEL ERI ETOE 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


| FOOD CONSERVATION NOTES | 





HE demand for beef for our army 

and the armies of our Allies and 
their civil populations for this summer 
are beyond our present surplus. On the 
other hand, we have enough increased 
supply of pork this summer to permit 
economical expansion in its use. It 
will therefore be a direct service to the 
Army and the Allies if our people will 
in some degree substitute fresh pork, 
bacon, ham and sausage for beef prod- 
ucts. 

The Food Administration requests all 
hotels and restaurants not to place on 
their menus or serve boiled beef more 
than two meals weekly, beef steak more 
than one meal weekly and roast beef 
more than one meal weekly. It asks 
housholders not under any circum- 
stances to buy more than one and one- 
half pounds of clear beef weekly or one 
and one-half pounds, including the bone, 
per person in the household. 

The public will realize that the chang- 
ing conditions of production from sea- 
son to season, the rhanging situation 
in shipping, and therefore of the mar- 
kets available to the Allies, and the in- 
creasing demand for our supply of local 
beef in France, all make it impossible 
to determine policies for a long period 
in advance. The Food Administration 
has recently asked for economy in all 
meat consumption; now it emphasizes 
further reduction of beef by substitu- 
tion of pork. It is anticipated that this 
program will hold good until Septem- 
ber 15th. 

Food Administrator Peden, of Texas, 
was recently visited by a candy maker 
of that State and given a box of choco- 
late bonbons, all of them tempting as 
to exterior and each splotched with tiny 
stars. 


An examination of the candy disclos- 
ed a taste similar to coconut, while a 
bite and slow munching showed that the 
interior, in addition to being like cocoa- 
nut, also had an additional quality not 
unlike brittle, but a good deal more 
delicate than brittle. This potato candy 
is a logical follow-up, with tapioca flour 
bread, whale steak, porpoise fillets, 
mesquite sirup, cotton seed flour muf- 
fins, canned shark meat and other inter- 


esting food revelations brought about 
as a result of the war. 


The shortage of edible fats, which 
has become a serious matter in Europe, 
is now being felt in this country and 
any means by which such material can 
be produced from non-edible substitutes 
is an important contribution to the food 
supply. A process by which this may 
be accomplished has been worked out 
by an Oregon chemist who, in experi- 
ments with fish oil has found that by 
treating it with hydrogen in a certain 
manner it is possible to produce both 
an oil and a solid substance closely re- 





sembling lard, both of which are en- 
tirely odorless and tasteless and may be 
used in cooking with no apparent trace 
of their origin. 

A thorough cooking test of these ma- 
terials was recently made by a demon- 
strator employed by the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries. After testing the 
oii and lard substitute in bread and in 
pastry, as well as for frying, this dem- 
enstrator states that the results were 
practically the same as if lard or higu 
grade vegetable oil had been used. The 
report coming from the Pacific Coast 
says that the materials have also been 
tested by Government chemists with 
satisfactory results. Arrangements are 
being made to produce these materials 
on a commercial scale. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NEGRO 


(Continued from page 15) 


tirst Baptist Church. We have Chas. 
T. Walker, the uncrowned king of the 
ministry, under the sound of whose 
voice, not only the Negro, but mem- 
bers of the white race as well, eagerly 
hear the inspired words of hope that 
fall from his lips. We hold in our 
hearts loving memory of one who for 
twelve years led the flock at Olivet 
Baptist Church in Chicago from the 
lowlands of sorrow to heights of joy,— 
one who has already passed over the 
great divide,—Dr. E. J. Fisher, our ex- 
pastor. There are thousands of others 
whose names are too numerous to men- 
tion, but we could not close this part 
of our narrative without mentioning 
the one eminent divine whose name is 
on every tongue, and whose fame has 
spread to the four corners of America. 
His qualifications and abilities have 
placed him at the top of the lagier, 
and gained for him the title of Moses 
of the race, and when the names of our 
great ministers are entered in the im- 
mortal halls of fame, among them will 
be found that of the present pastor of 
Olivet Church, Rev. L. K. Williams. 
Consider the Negro as a soldier, since 
seemingly there can be no progress 
without the shedding of blood. Many 
claim that Hannibal who led mighty 
armies across the Alps was a Negro 


and we shall not dispute the claim. But 
there are others about whom there can 
be no dispute,—for example Toussaint 
L’Ouverture. He was despised because 
he was a Negro and a slave, he never 
saw an army until he was fifty, his 
army was made up of those who, like 
himself, had been crushed by two hun- 
dred years of slavery, yet of these he 
forged a thunderbolt and hurled it at 
the proudest blood in Europe, and 
sent them skulking home. 


This man earned his right to be called 
a good citizen and a soldier though he 
was a Negro and a slave. Roger Wil- 
liams said of him, “Make it the first 
line of my constitution that I know no 
difference between religious believers. 
Now get me any man of Saxon lineage; 
let him have the brain of six genera- 
tions of culture; let him have the best 
education of practical life; crown him 
with the silver locks of seventy years, 
and he can by no means take his place 
by the side of this Negro.” 


Rare military skill, profound knowl- 
edge of human nature, the desire to bolt 
out all party distinction and trust his 
nation to the blood of its sons. This is 
the history that his enemies make of 
this great Black of St. Domingo. When 


(Continued on page 18) 
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If It’s Funny Laugh 





FOOD FOR THE FISHES 

When General Pershing was crossing 
the Atlantic and the ship was pitching 
very badly one of his junior officers 
became very ill. Pershing went down 
to the officers’ cabin. “Sorry, Cap- 
tain,” said the General, “but it’s all 
right. It’s better to have lunched and 
lost than never to have lunched at 
all.” 





ies SHE DIDN’T TALK 

«ueen Mary was talking to a wound- 
ed Tommy in an English Hospital. 

“You were wounded in which battle, 
my boy?” she asked. 

“At Ypres, Your Majesty,” he re- 
plied; and ‘he pronounced it “Wypers.” 

“Yes,” smilingly answered the 
Queen, “at Ypres,” and she pronounc- 
ed it “Eeprve” with the blowing sound 
of a soft “pf” at the end. 

“No Madam, at Ypres,” said Tommy; 
and again he pronounced it “Wypers.” 

“Yes, yes, just so,’ ’answered the 
Queen, “at Ypres,” and again the pro- 
nounciation of “Eepve.” 

After the queen had left, the nurse 
curious to know what Tommy had 
found to talk about with his Queen, 
said: “You had quite a chat with Her 
Majesty, What did she talk about?” 

“She didn’t talk,” answered Tommy, 
“she just hiccoughed.” 





THE WRONG KIND OF DEAR 

A Chicago girl was making herself 
extremely pleasant to a visiting Cana- 
dian officer and asking lots of questions 
about Canada. “Do you have lots of 
reindeer?” 

“No darling,” he replied, “not very 
much; but we have plenty of snow.” 





WELL COVERED 

A benovolent lady saw an unfortu- 
nate motorist coming out from under- 
neath a wrecked car. 

“My poor boy,’ she said, “ara you 
covered?” 

“Yes,” replied the motorist, “with 
mud, blood, chagrin, and insurance.” 





FORCE OF HABIT 
“Why did your wife leave you?” 
“Force of habit, I guess. She was a 
cook before I married her.” 





THEIR DEATH RATE 


Tourist: “And what is your death 
rate here?” 
Native: “Same as it is everywhere 


else, one death for every inhabitant.” 





THE CONTRARY SEX 
Mr. Brown: “So this is the little 
girl, eh? And I suppose this little 
urchin in the bib belongs to the con- 
trary sex?” 
Mrs. Jones: “Yassah, yassah, she am 
a girl too.” 





FOOLISH QUESTION 

It was visiting day at the hospital 
and the visitors, mostly old ladies, stop- 
ped at the bed of a Tommy and asked 
him a question which he had been asked 
a score of times more, thus: 

“How did you come to be wounded, 
my brave fellow?” 

“By a shell, mum,” replied the hero. 

“Did it explode?” queried the lady. 

“Oh, no, mum, it couldn’t do that you 
know,” answered Tommy, rather bored; 
“it just crept up and bit me.” 





BEATS WORKIN’ 
“How does you like married life, 
Sam?” 
“Uh—well, sah, it has its sorrows, 
but, at dat, it beats workin’ for a livin.’ 


SOME FARM 

A Yankee farmer was visiting in 
England and was telling some English- 
men how big the American farms are. 

“You might not believe it,” said the 
Yankee, “but a friend of mine has a 
farm so large that he starts out with 
his plowing in the Spring and all he 
can do is to sow one straight furrow 
before autumn; then he turns around 
and harvests the crop on his way 
back.” 

“Oh, yes, I believe that,” said one of 
the Englishmen, “becauise a friend of 
mine in India has a farm so large that 
he mortgaged it, and then rode across 
the farm to the recorder’s office. The 
mortgage fell due before he could get 
it recorded.” 

Not to be outdone, the American told 
another. 

“My son-in-law’s farm is so large 
that two weeks after he and my daugh- 
ter were married, they started from 
their pasture to milk the cows, and their 
two children carried the milk back.” 

The Englishman thought a moment, 
but his imagination failed. and he gave 
up. 





FRESH FISH 

“Waiter,” said the diner, “it says 
here on the menu ‘green bluefish.’ ” 

“Yes, sir, that means fresh, right 
from the water, sir.” 

“Nonsense!” said the diner; “you 
know that they do not take bluefish at 
this season.” 

The waiter came up and looked at the 
disputed item. 

“Oh, that sir,” he said with an air of 
enlightment, “am a hothouse bluefish, 
sir.” 





ONE ON THE KILTIES 

While some Scottish regiments were 
disembarking in France some French 
soldiers were watching them. One ob- 
served: “They can’t be women, for 
they have mustaches; but they can’t 
be men for they wear skirts.” 

“I know,” said another, “‘they’re that 
famous Middlesex Regiment from Lon- 
don.” 





THERE’S A REASON 

Rastus and Sam died. They took dif- 
ferent routes so when Sam reached 
Heaven he called Rastus over the phone. 

“Rastus,” he said, “how you all like 
it down thar?” 

“Oh boy! dis am some place,” replied 
Rastus. “All we has ter do is to wear 
a red suit wid horns, and every now 
an’ den shovel on some coal on de fire. 
We don’t work no more ’n two hours 
out ’n de twenty-four down here. But 
tell me, Sam, how is it wid you up 
yonder?” 

“Mah, goodness! We has ter git up 
at fo’ erclock in de mawnin’ an’ gather 
in de stars; den we has ter haul in 
de moon an’ hang out de sun. Den we 
has ter roll de clouds aroun’ all day 
long.” 

“But Sam, how come it y’ has ter 
work so hard?” 

“Well, to tell de truf, Rastus, we’s 
awfully short o’ help up here, awfully 
short o’ help.” 





A WAR CHRISTENING 

“And the name is to be?’ ’asked the 
minister as he approached the baptis- 
mal font with the baby in his arms. 

“Woodrow Wilson Douglas Haig 
Lloyd George John Pershing Foch Fred 
Douglass Franklin Denison Bonar Law 
Smithers.” 

“Dear me,” said the minister, turning 
to tthe sexton. “A little more water, 
Mr. Jones, if you please!” 
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A SET OF BOOKS 
FOR EVERY READER 


OF THE 


Half-Century Magazine 


Learn to knit, crochet, tat. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SELECTION 


Full instructions and 


patterns in making all kinds of crocheted, knitted and 
tatted novelties, 
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Contains patterns for yokes of various kinds. 


Edgings and insertions. 


: Cluny laces. 


Bedspreads, scarfs, pillows, etc. 


Caps, doilies and collars. 


: Tatting and Maltese crochet. 


Boudoir Caps, towel edges, etc. 

Yokes for combinations, nightgowns, etc. 

New Ideas in Breakfast caps, yokes, edges, centerpieces, etc. 
Baby bonnets, aprons, Dressing table sets. 
Knitted garments for men, boys and soldiers. 
Marie Antoinette patterns, curtains, Cluny edges, 
Miscellaneous crochet patterns. 
Knitted Garments for ladies and misses. 
Knitting for children, infants ,dolls, etc. 


THE OFFERS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


1—Any ONE of these books GIVEN with a sub- 


scription at $1.00 a year, sent direct to us. 


2—Any THREE of these books GIVEN with a 


2 years’ subscription sent direct to us. 
to us. 


3—Any SIX of these books GIVEN with a sub- 


scription for THREE YEARS, sent direct 
to us. 


THE HALF CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
5202 Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Ills. 
Gentlemen: 
I am interested in offer No. ................. , and you may 
enter my subscription for ............ years, for which 
Fir ENCLOSCH $oenecccccssseeeeceeeeese (One dollar for one year, 


two dollars for two years, three dollars for three years.) 


Address 
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terfere with your regular duties. 


Is Your Church in Debt? 


YOU CAN 


Give $50.00 to $100.00 


AND NOT MISS IT 


plan by which you can easily 
ithin a few days and not &- 
Write us for par- 
give us your pastor's same 


and the name of your church ag well as your own. 
Address 


The Church Aid Dept. 
Care of 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
5202 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago. 


Get Black’s Blue Book 


AND BE POSTED ON 


Who’s Who and What’s What 


IN CHICAGO AND VICINITY 


Colored People’s Business and Professional Direetery 


and Guide 


ane 


St 5 Blac 


6446 ST LAWRENCE AVENUE, 


Will 
Pro- 
mote 
Full 
Growth 
of Hair. 
will 
Also 
Restore 
the 
Strength, 
Vitality and 
the Beauty of 


the Hair. 


If Your Hair 
and Wiry, Try 
INDIA HAIR 
GROWER 


Is Dry 
EAST 


If you are bothered with 

Falling Hair, Dandruff, Itch- 

ing Sealp, or any Hair Trou- 

ble, we want you to try a 

jar of East India Hair 

Grower. The remedy con- 

tains medical properties that 

go to the roots of the Hair, 

stimulate the skin, helping nature to do 

its work. Leaves the hair soft and 

silky. Perfumed with a balm of a thou- 

sand flowers. The best known remedy 

for Heavy and beautiful Black Eye- 

Hvows, also restores Gray Hair to its 

siural Color. Can be used with Hot 
lreu for Straightening. 


Price, Sent by Mail, 50c. 
Ss. D. LYONS, General Agent 
314 E. Second St. Oklahoma City, Okla, 
10c extra for postage. 


for Chicago is now ready and going fast 


Send 35 Cents in Stamps to 


k’s Blue Book Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Notary Public Office Phone 3337 


H. A. GUESS 
Lawyer 
Probate and Land Titles a Specialty 
Real Estate Handled 
Office 303 E. Archer St. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


We Sell Music and 


Musical Instru- 


ments of all kinds 


PIANOS 

PIANO PLAYERS 

BAND INSTRUMENTS 
STRING INSTRUMENTS 
SHEET MUSIC 

MUSIC BOOKS 
VICTROLAS 


And Other Talking Machines 


Send for our special list of songs 
and music of all kinds. Give 
your friends music writ- 
ten by Colored Com- 
posers. 


All Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


The Azalia Hackley 
Music Publishing 
House 


5244 State Street Chicago, IIL 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


LABOR AND VICTORY 


HIS is a world struggle for 

Democracy, and win it we 

must. How can we win it? 

There is but one way. Every 
one, man, woman and child, be he a 
millionaire or a day laborer must do 
his level best at his work, wherever he 
may be, whether on the farm, at the 
docks, in the machine shop, in the mill, 
at the White House in Washington, in 
the kitchen, in the home, or in the 
trenches. Even wealthy society women 
in our own country are giving up their 
luxuries; children are giving up their 
candy that the children of Europe may 
have bread. 


To win this war, our soldiers must go 
to France and fight; but they cannot 
fight, unless they have guns and am- 
munition. They cannot fight unless 
they have clothing and shoes, tents and 
plenty of food. They cannot have 
these things unless there are ships to 
carry them to France. We must have 
ships and more ships. We must build 
steel ships; we must build wooden 
ships; we must build concrete ships, to 
carry our men and war supplies to the 
front. Thoughtful men and women, 
how can our soldiers have clothing and 
shoes and food? How can we have 
ships to carry our boys to France? 
There is but one way. Every man and 
woman and child must work and save 
to furnish food, to make clothing and 
shoes, to make guns and ammunition 
and to build ships. And do not forget 
that any person, black or white who 
does not work hard, who lags in any 
way, who fails to buy a Liberty Bond, 
or a War Savings Stamp if he can, is 
against his country and is therefore 
our bitter enemy. 

I am happy to say that the majority 
‘f our men and women are working like 
all other good Americans to make their 
labor win the war. Only a few weeks 
ago the world record for driving rivets 
in building steel ships was broken by 
Charles Knight, a Negro workman at 
Sparrow’s Point, Maryland. In one 
nine-hour day, he drove 4,875 three- 
quarter inch rivets in the hull of a steel 
ship. The newspapers of the country 
have lauded him for his work. The 
British Government sent him a prize of 
one hundred twenty-five dollars. Again 
many men and women are making rec- 
ords as workers in the steel mills, in 
the coal mines, on the railroads and on 
the farms. Our interested, thoughtful 
cooks and other helpers in the kitchen 
are really doing service at the front, 
by saving all the food they can. The 
newspapers and journals of the coun- 
try, managed and edited by thoughtful 
men and women, are creating sentiment 
that will do much toward winning the 
war. For instance, the Albany 
(Georgia) Herald, a newspaper edited 
by Southern white men advised and 
suggested to ladies of the city who of- 
fered to make and present to the city, 
a service flag, that a service flag for 
Albany would not be complete unless 
there were placed in its field a star, 
not only for every white soldier or 


sailor who has enlisted from Albany, 
but a star for every Albanian, white or 
black. The first employee of this news- 
paper, the Herald, to join the National 
Army was a Negro, and the first star 
on the Herald’s service flag is his star. 

Negroes are being asked in every 
city, town and rural district to join in 
this work and save our country. Let 
every one of us be wide awake and 
make the most of this opportunity. 
Let him bear in mind that every time 
he makes good on his job, he helps his 
country and the race. Let him also 
remember that every time any Negro 
falls down on his job, he pulls down his 
country and the entire race, and thus 
makes winning the war less possible. 

A few months ago a card was printed 
to help the Negro workmen in factories 
and shops. The card read something 
like this: 

“Why He Failed” 


“He did not report on time; 

“He watched the clock; 

“He loafed when the boss was not 
looking; 

“He stayed out with the boys all 
night; 

“He said ‘I forgot’; 

“He did not show up on Monday, and 


“He wanted a holiday every Satur- 
day; 

“He lied when asked for the truth.” 

There is still another thing we ought 
to think about, if we are to make the 
most of these opportunities for saving 
our country. These are times of great 
demands and great prosperity. Wages 
are high. Everybody who will can get 
work. Many who are working now are 
making more money than they ever 
made. Many of our families who have 
men in the army are now getting from 
Uncle Sam more cash money than they 
ever had at any one time before. What 
then is the wise thing for us to do 
now? In the words of the proverbs of 
Solomon: “Go to the ant, thou slug- 
gard; consider her ways and be wise. 
She layeth up her store in summer.” 
Now is the time to work every day we 
can. Now is the time to work every 
hour we can, in order that our coun- 
try may have that liberty for which 
she is fighting. The Negro has fought 
like a man in the battles from Bunker 
Hill to the present day. He has died 
tc keep the American Colors flying. 
Those left behind did their duty like 
soldiers, and today there are hundreds 
of black boys at the front in France 
laying down their very lives for their 
country, for you and for me. Will you, 
because of your refusal to work six 
days in every week, or because of your 
failure to save as much food as you 
can, or because of any lack of interest 
whatever on your part, have to answer 
to our boys on their return, maimed in 
battle, or even to men who never re- 
turn? We are our brothers’ keepers; 
we, too, are soldiers on duty, and in 
our hands rests the destiny of our coun- 
try and our fellowmen. America needs, 
expects and asks every man to do his 
duty. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NEGRO 


(Continued from page 16) 


at Samana he looked on the battlefield 
and saw the best soldiers of Europe. 
These were soldiers who had never met 
an equal, whose tread, like Caesar’s, 
had taken Europe; who scaled the pyra- 
mids and planted French banners on 
the walls of Rome. Turning to Chris- 
tophe, he exclaimed, “All France has 
come to Hayti! They have come only to 
make us slaves and we are lost.” Re- 
turning to the hills he issued the only 


proclamation which bears his name and 
breathes vengeance, “My children, 
France has come to make us slaves. 
God gave us liberty, France has no 
right to take it away. Burn the cities, 
destroy the harvest, tear up the roads 
with cannons, poison the wells and let 
the white man find the hell he comes 


to make,” and he was obeyed. 
(Continued in September) 
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